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Signing Contract to Conduct in Pittsburgh 











IN ST. LOUIS 





Twenty-fifth National Confer- 
ence of Music Educators and 
Associated Organizations to 
Begin Last Week of March 





Will Mark Anniversary 





Convention to Celebrate 100 
Years of Teaching in Ameri- 
can Public Schools—Instru- 
mental and Vocal Clinics to Be 
Feature of Week’s Programs 


CHICAGO, March &. 


‘THE twenty-fifth meeting of the 

Music Educators National Con- 
ference and its forty associated organi- 
zations will be held in St. Louis from 
March 27 through April 1. The conven- 
tion will mark the 100th anniversary 
of music teaching in the public schools 
of the United States and will celebrate 
100 years of public education in St. 
Louis. 

Practically every state in the Union 
will be represented among the several 
thousand persons who will participate 
and will include music educators, per- 
sons prominent outside the field of 
music education, and students from ele- 
mentary and secondary schools as well 
as from colleges and universities. 

Throughout the meeting, emphasis 
will be given to three of the major ob- 
jectives of the National Conference: 
music in social life—the carry-over of 
music education; music in rural 
schools; music in elementary schools. 


Clinics Are Scheduled 


In addition to five general sessions 
and twenty section meetings, instru- 
mental and vocal clinics will be held 
each morning and afternoon. All these 





Cosmo-Sileo 


Fritz Reiner (Right), Newly Appointed Conductor of the Pittsburgh Symphony, with 
Edward Specter, Orchestra Manager 





DAMROSCH ATTACKS 
PEPPER ARTS BILL 


Domination by Unions Threat- 
ened by Measure, He Asserts, 
In Listing Objections 

At a meeting of the National Arts 
Conference held in the Hotel Astor on 
March 5, Dr. Walter Damrosch re- 
newed his criticism of the Pepper Bill 
which has been introduced in the Con- 
gress to establish a Federal Bureau of 
Fine Arts. As two principal objections, 
he said that the measure in its present 


PITTSBURGH NAMES 
REINER CONDUCTOR 


New Season to Begin in Mid- 
November and Continue 
for Twenty Weeks 


PittspurGH, March 2.—Fritz Reiner 
has been appointed conductor of the 
Pittsburgh Symphony for next season, 
according to an announcement made to- 
day by Edward Specter, manager of 
the Pittsburgh Symphony Society. 

The next season will be one of twenty 
weeks, an increase of three weeks over 





NEXT SEASON 


Will Conduct Twelve or More 
Concerts With Symphony In 
Radio Broadcasts Beginning 
In November 








Signs 3-Year Agreement 


To Appear Also In Out-of- 
Town Concerts—Sarnoff Makes 
Announcement In Radio Talk 
And Reads Letter of Apprecia- 
tion from Toscanini 


DURING the intermission of Arturo 
Toscanini’s final broadcast of this 
season with the National Broadcasting 
Company’s Symphony on the evening 
of March 5, David Sarnoff, chairman 
of the board of NBC, announced that 
Mr. Toscanini would return to the 
United States next October to conduct 
the orchestra in a series of twelve or 
more weekly broadcasts beginning in 
November, and that he would also give 
a number of concerts in American cities 
for the purpose of enabling the public 
to see, as well as hear, his perfor- 
mances with these musicians. 

Though these out-of-town concerts 
will be broadcast, no statement was 
made as to whether they will be for 
an invited audience or for paid admis- 
sion. Mr. Sarnoff also confirmed the 
report that Mr. Toscanini had signed 
an agreement with the directorship of 
the NBC Symphony for a period of 
three years, durimg which time he will 
make the radio concerts his principal 
activity. In his talk Mr. Sarnoff ex- 
pressed the gratitude of NBC, Mr. Tos- 
canini and the members of the orches- 
tra for the enthusiastic response of an 
international public to these concerts. 


Letter from Toscanini 
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schools: vocal and instrumental music 
(Continued on page 17) 


rates, This government would no long- 
(Continued on page 4) 


the New York Philharmonic-Symphony 
(Continued on page 4) 


erosity of the National Broadcasting 
(Continued on page 4) 
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KRUEGER SIGNS A THREE-YEAR CONTRACT 





Renews Association with Kansas 
City Philharmonic — Dvorak 
Piano Concerto Played 


Kansas City, March 5.—An an- 
nouncement that Karl Krueger, conduc- 
tor of the Kansas City Philharmonic, 
had signed an agreement to function 
further in that capacity for three addi- 
tional seasons, beginning in the fall of 
1938, caused an audience of 8,000 peo- 
ple, assembled in Municipal Auditorium, 
to tender the brilliant young conductor 
an ovation of several minutes duration. 

Under the leadership of Mr. Krueger, 
the orchestra, which has developed phe- 
nominally since its inception, in 1933, 
has become a major influence in the 
cultural life of the southwest. A. E. 
Bettis, president of the Chamber of 
Commerce, sponsor of the orchestra, also 
announced that the underwriters would 
function on a three year basis, instead 
of annual periods. 

This occasion also served to present 
Ruda Firkusny, guest soloist, in what 
was said to be the first performance in 
America of Dvorak’s concerto for piano 
and orchestra. The early work of the 
revered composer of “The New World’ 
Symphony is ingratiating music, the 
first and last movement serving as an 
excellent medium for the artist’s pianis- 
tic gifts. Many passages are definitely 
symphonic in character, the piano fre- 
quently being subordinated to the 
orchestra. 

Mr. Krueger praised the work and 
predicted for it an assured place in the 
repertoire of concert pianists. Before 
William Kurz, professor of piano, at the 
University of Prague, revised the piano 
part, it was considered unpianistic, un- 
questionably due to the fact that Dvorak 
was not a pianist. Mr. Firkusny has 
performed the concerto in the principal 
music centres of Europe. The occasion 
further offered works of Mendelssohn, 
Berlioz, Brahms, Tchaikovsky, Carl 
Busch and more Dvorak. 


Still Symphony Played 


For the eighth pair of subscription 
concerts, William Grant Still’s ‘Afro- 
American’ Symphony was placed be- 
tween Mozart’s Concerto for piano and 
orchestra in A, played with communi- 
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Karl Krueger, Who Will Conduct in Kansas 
City for Another Three Years 


cative artistry by Robert Casadesus, and 
Franck’s Symphonic Variations. 

The Still music provoked more dis- 
cussion than, possibly, any item recently 
offered by Mr. Krueger. The gen- 
erous applause was unquestioned ap- 
proval of a fine performance. A first 
hearing in America was that of Hans 
Heller’s ‘Pastorale’ and Scherzo, a com- 
pelling work, played without pause. 
The overture to Mozart’s ‘Magic Flute’ 
was the first number on the list, while 
‘Siegfried’s Rhine Journey,’ closed one 
of the most interesting programs of the 
season. 

Subscribers who braved inclement 
weather were rewarded for the ninth 
pair of concerts, with “The Russian 
Easter’, by Rimsky-Korsakoff ; Tchaikov- 
sky’s Fourth Symphony; Arnold Bax’s 
Fantasy for viola and orchestra and 
Kodaly’s Suite from the opera ‘Hary 
Janos.’ Harold Newton, first violist 
of the orchestra, gave an effective ac- 
count of the Bax music. The Fantasy 
received, at this pair of concerts, its first 
performance in America. 





Toscanini to Return to 


NBC for Three Years 


(Continued from page 3) 
Company organization who, with mag- 
nificent gesture, put at my disposal this 
superb orchestra for the purpose of giving 
two benefit concerts. 

“Dear friends, this is not good-bye, but 
a very tender and affectionate ‘a rivederci 
and grazie’.” 

Mr. Toscanini recently cancelled his 
engagement with the Salzburg Music 
Festival in Austria, leaving him with 
almost no other commitments in Europe. 
He plans to conduct the Palestine Sym- 
phony in Palestine this Spring. 


Tenure Extended This Season 


Mr. Toscanini’s tenure with the NBC 
Symphony, originally scheduled for ten 
weeks, was extended an extra week, and 
on March 4 he led a special benefit per- 
formance of Verdi’s ‘Requiem’ in Car- 
negie Hall. 

Following Mr. Toscanini’s departure 
for Europe, Carlos Chavez will assume 
the baton of the NBC orchestra for two 
concerts on March 12 and 19. Artur 
Rodzinski, conductor of the Cleveland 
Orchestra will return for the concerts 
of April 2, 9 and 16, and Pierre Mon- 
teux of the San Francisco Symphony, 
who opened the series in November, will 
conduct on April 23 and 30. Sir Adrian 


MU 


don will conduct on May 14 and 21, and 
Bernardino Molinari, of the Augusteo 
Orchestra in Rome, will probably fol- 
low. Conductors for dates not men- 
tioned will be announced later. 





Pittsburgh Names Reiner 
(Continued from page 3) 

at the Stadium Concerts with the Chi- 
cago Symphony at Ravinia Park, and 
with the Los Angeles Philharmonic in 
Hollywood Bowl. For the last two sea- 
sons he has been conductor of the San 
Francisco Opera and he has conducted 
at the Florence May Festival in Italy 
and at Covent Garden, London. He will 
retain his position as head of the or- 
chestra department of the Curtis In- 
stitute of Music in Philadelphia which 
he has held for the last two years. 

From 1896 to 1910 the Pittsburgh 
Symphony flourished under such men 
as Victor Herbert and Emil Paur. In 
1910 it disbanded for seventeen years. 
In recent years, Antonio Modarelli has 
been the conductor. 

Its reorganization last year as well 
as the first six weeks of the season, 
were in the hands of Otto Klemperer. 
Others who conducted were Carlos 
Chavez, Eugene Goossens, Georges En- 
esco and Mr. Reiner. 


CONGRESS HEARINGS 
ON ART BUREAU BILL 


Pepper-Coffee Measure Favored 
in Meetings Held by Senate 
Sub-Committee 


WASHINGTON, March 5.—Congres- 
sional hearings on the Pepper-Coffee 
bill to establish a Federal bureau of fine 
arts, held by a sub-committee of the 
Senate committee on education and 
labor, on Feb. 28, March 1 and 2, de- 
veloped considerable sentiment in favor 
of such a bureau under definite restric- 
tions. Senator Pepper, of Florida, one 
of the co-authors of the bill, presided as 
chairman of the sub-committee. 

In explaining the purposes and ob- 
jectives of the measure Senator Pepper 
asked those attending the hearing why 
it appears to be necessary for the United 
States to go to Europe for its music 
and art instead of developing our own. 
Orson Welles, director of the Mercury 
Theatre, New York, who was among 
those present, replied that “We have 
American music when everybody sings, 
and we have no American music when 
everybody sits and listens to the radio.” 





Damrosch Opposes Relief Features 


In a brief statement Walter Damrosch 
told the sub-committee that he favored 
the Pepper-Coffee measure, but de- 
cidedly opposed the relief features of ‘the 
bill, and advocated allowing the arts 
bureau, as proposed in the bill, to “work 
out its own salvation.” 

Jane Cowl told the sub-committee that 
it was the “strange fate of American ar- 
tists that they give their abilities to 
everybody yet are given assistance by 
no one but themselves.” She asserted 
that a Federal theatre for music and 
other arts, established on a permanent 
basis, would very quickly start earning 
much of its support. 

Lillian Gish, Theodore Dreiser and 
Waldo Pierce also spoke in favor of 
the bill, while a statement furnished by 
Rockwell Kent, who was unavoidably 
absent, strongly favored the measure. 

In an interesting interlude in the 
hearing Senator James J. Davis, of 
Pennsylvania, pointed out the dangers in 
the bill after Roy Harris asserted that 
creative music would be greatly helped 
by the proposed bureau if musicians 
could be assured a government salary of 
about $30 a week, stating, “Why, I used 
to be a tin-horn clarinet player myself, 
and something of a song-and-dance man, 
too. If, when I was tooting my clarinet 
in the village band someone had said to 
me that I could get $30 a week by call- 
ing myself a musician I’d have given up 
puddling in a steel mill and be tooting 
my horn today.” 

Others who appeared in favor of the 
measure were Burgess Meredith, Hey- 
wood Broun, Stuart Davis, Gutzon 
Borglum and Earl Cuevas. 

It is understood that the bill will be 
reported favorably by the sub-committee. 

A. T. M. 





Damrosch Attacks 
Pepper Fine Arts Bill 


(Continued from page 3) 
er be an independent government. In- 
stead, it would be in the hands of an 
autocracy, which already stretches its 
hands far beyond its province and which 
would become a dictator of the entire 
country, compared with which Mr. Hit- 

ler would look like three cents.” 
Dr. Damrosch said that he believed 
in giving relief to unemployed and in- 
digent artists, but that they should not 





be treated as a favored group. He re- 
ferred to “the unfortunate paintings 
plastered on the patient walls of many 
of our school houses” in reiterating his 
belief that a measure which is primarily 
a relief measure does not lead to the 
highest artistic achievement. 


ROCHESTER PLAYERS 
GIVE NATIVE WORKS 


Forty-eighth Concert in Ameri- 
can Composers Series Led 
by Dr. Howard Hanson 


Rocuester, March 5.—The forty- 
eighth concert in the American Com- 
posers’ series, presented by the Roch- 
ester Philharmonic, Dr. Howard Han- 
son conducting, was given in the East- 
man Theatre on Feb. 24, before a large 
audience. 

The program was in two sections, 
the first presenting new music, and the 
second, music of the older American 
composers, which was broadcast. The 
new music comprised a Chorale by 
Wesley La Violette, professor of com- 
position in De Paul University, Chi- 
cago, and a suite ‘Cow Country’ by Paul 
Beckhelm, a Western composer. The 
chorale was very lovely, dignified and 
smooth, and the audience liked it. Mr. 
Beckhelm used his environment for in- 
spiration, and the two pieces in the 
suite, “The Night Herder’ and “The 
Old Chisholm Trail’, typified aptly what 
the titles indicate. They were interest- 
ing and well orchestrated. 

The second half of the program pre- 
sented for broadcast include Charles 
Griffes’s ‘The Pleasure Dome of Kubla 
Khan’, Arthur Foote’s ‘Night Piece’ by 
flute and strings, and George W. Chad- 
wick’s “Tam o’Shanter’. Foote’s work 
was charmingly played by Joseph Ma- 
riano, flutist, and the string section. 

Mary Ertz WILL 


Tibbett Not in Favor 
Of Pepper-Coffee Bill 


Editor, MustcaL AMERICA: 

Despite many reports to the contrary, 
I should like to be understood that T 
am not National Chairman of the Fed- 
eral Arts Bill Committee, nor am I in 
favor of the so-called Pepper-Coffee 
Bill. While I am in favor of its avowed 
purpose, viz.: the creation of a Federal 
Bureau of Fine Arts, nevertheless it is 
my individual opinion that this bill will 
not accomplish its objective in the best 
manner possible. 

Some time ago when I first heard that 
my name had been presented and used as 
chairman of the National Committee, I 
sent my protest to Mr. Burgess Mere- 
dith, President of the Actors Equity 
Association, asking that my name be 
eliminated from all literature pertaining 
to and sponsoring this same bill. 

There is now a widespread opinion 
that I have been supporting the bill. 
Therefore may I ask your kind co-op- 
eration in publishing the above state- 
ment of my position ? 

LAWRENCE TIBBETT 
New York, March 2, 1938. 














‘Parsifal’ Benefit for Henry Street 
Settlement 

A special performance of ‘Parsifal’ 
will be given by the Metropolitan Opera 
Company on April 13 for the benefit 
of the Music School of Henry Street 
Settlement. It will be the only evening 
performance this season. The cast will 
include Kirsten Flagstad, Lauritz Mel- 
chior, Friedrich Schorr and Emanuel 
List, with Artur Bodanzky conducting. 
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METROPOLITAN PRESENTS ‘AMELIA GOES TO THE BALL’ 


Amusing Comedy Opera by Men- 
otti Has Favorable Reception 
—Cast Includes Muriel Dick- 
son, John Brownlee and Mario 
Chamlee, With Panizza Con- 
ducting 


By Oscar THOMPSON 


UNG in English, ‘Amelia Goes to 
~ the Ball’ (‘Amelia in Ballo’), Gian- 
Carlo Menotti’s lively little opera 
about a woman who must go dancing 
at any cost was gaily uncurtained at 





Gian-Carlo Menotti 


the Metropolitan on the evening of 
March 3. The vernacular text was a 
translation by George Mead of Mr. 
Menotti’s own libretto in Italian, to 
which the music was composed. 

This was a first performance for the 
opera house but not the first for New 
York. In the audience were many who 
had been present when the work was 
given its highly successful introduction 
under the baton of Fritz Reiner at the 
New Amsterdam theater last April, 
soon after its premiere at the Academy 
of Music in Philadelphia. 

Visually, the two performances much 
resembled one another, the Metropolitan 
having borrowed from the Curtis Insti- 
tute the single set which Donald Oen- 
slager had designed for the original 
Curtis production. This served its pur- 
pose neatly, a false proscenium and a 
raised inner stage helping to preserve 
the visual aspect of miniature opera, 
though of necessity much of the in- 
timacy desirable for a comedy work of 
this kind was lost in the vast audi- 
torium. 

With Ettore Panizza conducting and 
Leopold Sachse in charge of the stage, 
the Menotti opera was given with the 
following cast: 

Amelia - = ...Muriel Dickson 


The Husbard ....John Brownlee 
The Lover ..Mario Chamlee 
The Friend -Helen Olheim 
The Chief of Police .Norman Cordon 
The Cook . Lucielle Browning 
The Maid .. ..Charlotte Symons 


Text Is Clearly Projected 


Of the seven principals, five were Amer- 
icans, one English, one Australian. Partly 
because of their admirable diction, partly 
because of the composer’s skill in the treat- 
ment of his text (the translation appar- 
ently realizing in surprising degree the 
precise effects of the original Italian) the 
performance attained a new high level, so 
far as the Metropolitan is concerned, for 
understandableness of opera in the ver- 
nacular. 

And vernacular it was—with the charac- 
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A Glimpse of ‘Amelia Goes 





Wide World 
Muriel Dickson as Amelia 


ters singing such phrases as “‘can you beat 
it!” and “he’s on his way to get you.” 
The opera was received with every ostent 
of favor. A large audience had no diffi- 
culty in assimilating its fun and the per- 
formance was punctuated with Laughter. 
At the conclusion, when young Mr. 
Menotti was called before the curtain re- 
peatedly in company with the principals, 
the conductor and the stage director, for 
the bows expected of a cormposer at a 
premiere, the applause was of an order to 
indicate more than the usual polite cor- 
diality. 

The amusing story of the opera will bear 
brief re-telling. The locale is Malan, the 
time the gay nineties, the scene the boudoir 
of a young wife in a well-to-do bourgeois 
family. In great excitement Armelia is 
dressing for an important ball, the dressing 
being of a sufficiently frantic order to start 
the work hilariously. Her husband enters 
with an intercepted love letter, to the great 
alarm of Amelia, who fears that mow she 
will not get to the ball. When the hus- 
band demands the name of her lover, she 
bargains with him, consenting to divulge 
the information only if the husband will 
promise to take her to the ball. When 
he finally capitulates and agrees, she tells 


(Continued on page 22) 
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to the Ball, Showing Muriel Dickson, Mario Chamlee and Norman Cordon 





AFTERNOON ‘RING’ 


‘Siegfried’ and the Season’s 
First ‘Gétterdimmerung’ 
Heard By Large Audiences 
—Flagstad and Melchior Head 
Casts—Rheingold’ Begins Eve- 
ning Cycle 


OMPLETION of the afternoon 

‘Ring’ and beginning of its eve- 
ning counterpart were events of the 
fortnight for those whose first interest in 
the Metropolitan’s opera productions lies 
with Wagner. ‘Gotterdammerung’ did 
not end the afternoon cycle, however, 
as there remained a ‘Meistersinger’ to 
bring the total of works presented in 
the afternoon series to six, ‘Tannhauser’ 
having also being included in these 
matinees. 

Artur Bodanzky conducted both ‘Sieg- 
fried’ on Feb. 24 and ‘Gétterdammerung’ 
on March 1, with the orchestra contribut- 
ing much of splendor to both performances. 
The conductor was very much in the vein 
and was tendered an ovation before the 
final act of ‘Siegfried’. An even more 
protracted demonstration took place at 
‘Gétterdammerung’. These were richly de- 
served. Leopold Sachse was in charge of 






the stage. Audiences were of capacity 

proportions. 
The cast for ‘Siegfried’ was as follows: 
SOO, «oo cusecaceenscasestas Lauritz Melchior 
SD bccn nnedensensseebhiee Karl Laufkoetter 
The Wanderer ......cccssecss Friedrich Schorr 
PETE ccvccccséscncess ....-Adolf Vogel 
ED caccuccesawecee ces ..Emanuel List 
Mb apcdencessneoticcs cee .Karin Branzell 
Bruennhilde ............-+. irsten Flagstad 


Voice of the Forest Bird..... Natalie Bodanya 

Little short of miraculous was the sing- 
ing of Mme. Flagstad and Mr. Melchior 
throughout the final scene. In sheer splen- 
dor of tone and depth of emotional com- 
munication this was a supreme experience, 
if not an unexampled one where these 
artists have been concerned. In much bet- 
ter voice than when he sang the Wotan 


of the preceding week’s ‘Walkiire’, Mr. 
Schorr gave his accustomed and noble ac- 
count of the part of the Wanderer. Mme. 
Branzell restored Erda to her rightful 
place of importance. The Mime of Mr. 


Laufkoetter was again an exceptional 
characterization and the others acquitted 
themselves more than creditably in what 
was unquestionably one of the best per- 
formances of ‘Siefgried’ of many years. 

The cast for ‘Gdétterdimmerung’, the 
season’s first, follows: 


Siegfried . asta aiaasait Lauritz Melchior 
Gunther sé sbenesdee Julius Huechn 
Hagen .. vessindunseudes Ludwig Hofmann 
CN Ee en ee Adolf Vogel 
Bruennhilde .Kirsten Flagstad 
Gutrune $6ee : Irene Tessner 
WEMRMND . scaccecccasecesechsons Karin Branzell 
Worglinde » sasha ane Marita Farell 


Wellgunde . 


Flosshilde qucccedaquesenaeeiia Doris Doe 

Norn a nh scierialel Dorie Doe 
Il. Norn a ..Lucielle Browning 
Ill. Norn or Dorothee Manski 
Wit MN ct cethandmaneesa § Arnold Gabor 


““) Max Altglass 

Though in extra-musical details this was 
a performance not to be praised without 
some reservations, so superb was the 
singing of Mme. Flagstad and Mr. Mel- 
chior, and so commendable that of others 
of the principals, that exaltation followed 
exaltation. Among the many stirring 
achievements of the afternoon must be 
numbered the exceptional singing of the 
Gibichung vassals in the second act, which 
should have gladdened the heart of the 
chorus master, Konrad Neuger. 

Ludwig Hofmann chose to present 
Hagen without a beard and not to the 
benefit of the characterization. Mr. Huehn 
also was smooth shaven as Gunther, but 
less disturbingly so in view of the frequent 
complaint about Gunther being too elderly 
in appearance. Vocally, his was the best 
of recent embodiments of the role. Mme. 
Branzell made much of her part of the 
great Waltraute scene and Miss Jessner 
was an agreeable Gutrune, both in action 
and song. 





Second Ring Cycle Begun 


‘Das Rheingold’ began the season’s sec- 
ond and final ‘Ring’ cycle on the everiing 
of Feb. 26, attended by a capacity house of 
what must have been, judging by its atten- 
tive demeanor, an audience of “Perfect 
Wagnerites”. 

Hans Clemens sang the role of Loge in 
place of René Maison, who was indisposed. 
He was in excellent voice for his initial 
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AMERICA’S NOTABLE ORCHESTRAS 


XIII. 





DIMITRI MITROPOULOS 
The Present Conductor of the Orchestra 


chestra is the product of the ad- 

vancing culture of two vital and 
progressive communities—Minneapolis 
and St. Paul, the famous twins of the 
Mississippi. Both have contributed to 
its maintenance since the orchestra first 
came into existence thirty-five years 
ago, both have shared about equally 
in its artistic benefits, and, for all prac- 
tical purposes, the orchestra has been 
an institution of the Twin Cities. 

The roots of the orchestra go deeper 
into the past than the year 1903 when 
it made its first official appearance. In- 
terest in music in this section of Minne- 
sota is nearly as old as the settlement 
itself. One of the first records of con- 
certed musical effort dates back to 1851 
when a young schoolmaster in the vil- 
lage of St. Anthony (now a part of 
Minneapolis) started singing classes for 
his pupils which quickly developed into 
singing clubs with adults clamoring for 
membership. 

From this beginning, the chronicle 
moves to the year 1880 when Franz 
Danz, Sr., organized the Danz Orches- 
tra, apparently as a private group within 
which amateur instrumentalists might 
exercise their talents. The orchestra 
came under the direction of Franz, Jr., 
in 1890 and in that year undertook a 
public concert with a program made up 
entirely of works by local composers in- 
cluding J. B. Lampe, Willard Patten, 
E. O. Baldamos, R. M. Shuey, B. H. 


"Tete Minneapolis Symphony Or- 





THE 


MINNEAPOLIS SYMPHONY 
A. First-Class Orchestra Produced 


the 


Advancing Culture of the Twin Cities 


By Rona.p F. Ever 





HENRI VERBRUGGHEN 
A Former Conductor of the Orchestra 


Gurney and Gustavus Johnson, many of 
whom have played prominent parts in 
the musical history of Minneapolis. 


First Public Concerts Given 


In this same year, a society called the 
Philharmonix was originated by a group 
of young men for their own social di- 
version. A year later a male chorus and 
mandolin club were added and invita- 
tion performances presented. A third 
expansion in 1893 evolved an amateur 
orchestra under the direction of Fritz 
Schlachter and B. A. Rose and a series 
of public concerts was given for the first 
time. 

The Philharmonix changed its char- 
acter in 1897 and became a choral so- 
ciety of mixed voices, rechristened The 
Philharmonic Club. Three public ap- 
pearances a year were scheduled. The 
next season, a young man named Emil 
Ober-Hoffer (the hyphen later was 





EUGENE ORMANDY 
Followed Verbrugghen as Regular Conductor 
of the Minneapolis Symphony 


dropped and the name became Ober- 
hoffer) was appointed conductor. Sinc« 
the Philharmonic had no regularly con- 
stituted orchestra to accompany the clul 
in its concerts, it was necessary to as- 
semble a temporary group for each per- 
formance ; and this entailed many trying 
and painful experiences. The orchestral 
musicians were unaccustomed to playing 
together and, moreover, it frequently 
came about that one set of players would 
rehearse the music and an entirely dif- 
ferent set would report for the concerts 
Such absurdities finally led Oberhoffer 
to lay plans for a permanent orchestra 

This was not a matter to be consum- 
mated over night. But, after much talk- 
ing and planning, sentiment for a regu- 
lar orchestra gradually developed and in 
1903 it actually came into being as an 


THE MINNEAPOLIS SYMPHONY WITH MR. MITROPOULOS 





EMIL OBERHOFFER 
Who Was Appointed Conductor in 1889 


adjunct of the Philharmonic Club 
Though its original status was strictly 
that of auxiliary to the choral-body, the 
orchestra advanced rapidly in ~ public 
esteem to the point where it eclipsed the 
Philharmonic. The latter finally was 
lisbanded 


Subscriptions of $30,000 from Fifty Men 


Among the board of directors of the 
Philharmonic at this time was Elbert L 
Carpenter (now president of the Or- 
chestral Association), who was made 
chairman of the Committee of Manage- 
ment for the proposed orchestra and 
whose business it became to raise the 
necessary funds and complete the organ- 
ization. He obtained the sum of $30,000 
in subscriptions from fifty men and gave 
the signal for Oberhoffer to proceed 
with the hiring of his musicians. The 
wchestra was Officially under way. 

With a personnel of fifty, the new 
rchestra made its first appearance on 
Nov. 5, 1903, in the old International 
Building, a structure built originally for 
un exposition. Marcella Sembrich was 
the soloist and the program was the fol 
owing: 


Prelude to “Die Meistersinger’........ Wagner 
Symphony in B Mimor.............-- Schubert 





‘A Fors e lui’ from “Traviata’...........Verdi 
Le We nccccccsccceubesenssb obec sees Liszt 
PeseRE cconeecentsedncacectenéecte Moszkowski 
Three songs (piano accompaniment): 
"Tae TOGO ccccccccccccessee ce Schumann 
“The Lass with the Delicate Air’......./ Arne 
IRENE «= cc cocncnccseesncoscecces:s Strauss 
Arogonaise” from ‘Le Cid’.......... Massenet 
Witlha Tell” Ovwerture.......... , Rossini 
Waltz aria, *‘Frahlingstimmen’.....J. Strauss 
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Symphony a Cultural Force in the Twin Cities 


Three members of this original en- 
semble still have their desks in the Min- 
neapolis Symphony: Carlo Fischer, who 
was first ‘cellist; W. L. Faetkenheuer, 
tympanist; and Albert Rudd, violinist. 
The above initial program was repeated 
on the occasion of the orchestra’s silver 
anniversary in 1927. Dusolina Giannini, 
a noted pupil of Mme. Sembrich, was 
the soloist. She sang a different group 
of songs from those her teacher had 
chosen twenty-five years before, but the 
orchestral part of the program was 
identical. 


New Auditorium Built 


The orchestra obtained a more suita- 
ble place for its concerts when a new 
auditorium, designed after Symphony 
Hall in Boston, was constructed in 1905. 
The building was opened with a musical 
festival presented by the orchestra 
which thereafter made the auditorium 
its home for twenty-five years. 

Upon the expiration of Oberhoffer’s 
contract, drawn for three years, the en- 
thusiasm of the Philharmonic Club and 
the guarantors was such that they im- 
mediately raised $90,000 for another 
three-year period. This was more capi- 
tal than the orchestra ever before had 
had available and it opened the way to 
considerably augmented activity. One of 
Oberhoffer’s first moves was to institute 
a series of popular programs. Further, 
a three-day tour was arranged in the 
course of the year with bookings in sev- 
eral nearby cities. With the exception 





Daniele Amfitheatrof, Associate Conductor of 
the Minneapolis Symphony 


of interruptions during the war and in 
the last two seasons, the tour has been 
an annual event. 

The orchestra’s schedule of activities 
from 1906 to the present, according to 
data supplied by John K. Sherman, 
MusicaAL AMERICA’s correspondent in 
Minneapolis, has included about 2,400 
concerts including 1,280 engagements in 
365 cities in forty-one different states 
as well as 102 concerts in eight Cana- 
dian cities. In addition there have been 
six concerts in Havana and twenty-eight 
at Ravinia Park, Chicago. 


Orchestra Becomes Independent 


The formation and incorporation of 
The Orchestral Association of Minne- 
apolis was effected in 1907. Mr. Car- 
penter was elected president and he has 
continued in that position to the pres- 
ent day. The advent of this new asso- 
ciation marked the end of the orchestra’s 
affiliation with the Philharmonic Club 
and the: final demise of the club itself. 





The Home of the Orchestra: Northrop Memorial Audi forum on the Campus of the University of Minnesota 


Previously the orchestra had functioned 
only as a subsidiary of the Philharmonic, 
but now it severed the connection en- 
tirely, presented its own concerts and 
became in fact an independent institu- 
tion as its rapid rise and development 
decreed that it should. 

For sixteen years, beginning in 1914, 
the orchestra divided its schedule into 
weekly Thursday evening concerts in 
St. Paul and Friday evening concerts 
in Minneapolis. Then another move 
which took the orchestra to its new 
home in Northrop Memorial Audito- 
rium on the campus of the University 
of Minnesota brought symphonic events 
closer to St. Paul and the Thursday 
series in that city no longer was neces- 
sary. 

Oberhoffer announced, at the end of 
the nineteenth season, that he was go- 
ing to retire. His service to the orches- 
tra and to music generally had been 
long, distinguished and untiring. What- 
ever had been achieved symphonically 
was a credit to his leadership. Born in 
Munich in 1867, he became proficient as 
an organist, violinist and pianist. His 
teachers included his father, as well as 
Kistler, and Philippe in Paris. Upon 
coming to America, he made a brief stay 
in New York and then proceeded at 
once to St. Paul where he became con- 
ductor of the Apollo Club. Furthermore, 
he was once organist at the Church of 
the Redeemer in Minneapolis and was a 
member of the music faculty of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. 


An Interim of Guest Conductors 


Oberhoffer’s decision created a con- 
siderable stir and there was some per- 
plexity as to what the future course 
should be. Many applications were re- 
ceived for the position, but the officials 
eventually settled upon a policy of guest 
conductors. Thus the season 1922-23 
saw a procession of baton luminaries 
upon the Minneapolis podium. Among 
them were Artur Bodanzky, Albert 
Coates, Walter Damrosch, Ossip Ga- 
brilowitsch, Henri Verbrugghen and 
Bruno Walter. 


At the conclusion of this potpourri, 
it was decided that Verbrugghen should 
become the permanent conductor and 
he was engaged, with a contract for 
three years. He continued to conduct 
the orchestra until 1931 when he suf- 
fered a nervous collapse at a rehearsal 
and was forced to give up the conductor- 
ship. 

Though he was a quite different type 
of musician and personality from Ober- 
hoffer, Verbrugghen found much favor 
with audiences at home and even more 


President of the 
Orchestral 


Elbert L. 
Carpenter, 


Asso- 
ciation 


Mis. Carlyle Scott 
the 


with those on the tours. The orchestra 
continued to prosper under his direction 
A concert violinist, Verbrugghen was 
a pupil of Ysaye, and, like his teacher, 
was a native of Belgium. He gained 
his experience in conducting in Sydney, 
Australia, where he organized the State 
School of Music, and, previously, im 
Glasgow. 

\ change in management in 1929 
brought Mrs. Carlyle Scott imto the 
manager’s chair in place of Arthur J. 
Gaines, who resigned to become man- 
ager of the St. Louis Symphony. Mrs 
Scott, whose husband is head of the 
music department of the University oi 
Minnesota, has long been known as a 
violinist and a concert impresario in 
this section. The management of the or- 
chestra still is in her hands as is also 
the direction of the University Artists 
Course of which she became director in 
1919. It was at Mrs. Scott's suggestion 
that the orchestra’s performances were 
transferred to Northrup Memorial Audi- 
torium, and this proved to be a very 
judicious move, for in the lean financial 
years which followed, the connection 
with the university involving low audi- 
torium rental, helped to carry the or- 
chestra through without serious curtail- 
ment of its activities. 


Ormandy Succeeds Verbrugghen 


The collapse of Verbrugghen again 
left the orchestra conductoriess. It was 
established that he would be unable to 
take up his work agaim for several 
months. The assistant conductor, Paul 





U. of Minn. 


Lemay (now conductor of the Duluth 
Symphony) took the baton for the sec- 
ond concert of the season, and in the 
meantime Mrs. Scott was busy making 
comtact with a young man in Philadel- 
phia, not widely known at the time, to 
be sure, but a musician of great poten- 
tialities. 

That young man was Eugene Or- 
mandy, a Hungarian, who had first won 
orchestral recognition as conductor of 
the Capitol Theatre Orchestra in New 
York. He had had the rare good for- 
tume to be called in an emergency to 
conduct the Philadelphia Orchestra in a 
performance in which the scheduled con- 
ductor, Arturo Toscanini, was prevented 
trom appearing by illness. He made an 
excellent impression; so good an im- 
pression that he was invited to return 
again and again. Philadelphians already 
were beginning to consider him as an 
associate for Leopold Stokowski. 

Ihe upshot of the matter, of course, 
was the engagement of Ormandy, then 
thirty-two years old, as regular conduc- 
tor of the Minneapolis Symphony. He 
myected yet another note into the artistic 
conceptions of the orchestra—one of 
dynamic and electrifying propensities 
quite different from the amiable artistry 
of Oberhoffer and the scholarly pene- 
tration of Verbrugghen. 

Ormandy’s record in Minneapolis to- 
gether with his previous success in Phil- 
adelphia eventually combined to win him 
@ position in Philadelphia, and in 1935 
he announced that he had been ap- 
pointed co-conductor of the Philadelphia 
Orchestra in conjunction with Stokow- 
ski. Although his Minneapolis contract 
had yet another year to run, the direc- 
tors of the association graciously can- 
celled the remaining period to permit 
him to avail himself of his new oppor- 
tunity. 


Another Season of Guest Leaders 


Again the association reverted to a 
guest conductor regime. Ormandy 
pened the thirty-fourth season and he 
was succeeded in turn by Jerzy Boja- 
nowski, Artur Bodanzky, Leon Barzin, 
Dimitri Mitropoulos, Guy Fraser Harri- 
son and José Iturbi. Again a permanent 
conductor was selected from the list of 
guests, and in this instance the choice 
was Mitropoulos, a Greek conductor, 
who previously had had much success as 
guest with the Boston Symphony. 

Under contract for two years in Min- 
meapolis, Mitropoulos was unable to 


take the baton at the beginning of the 

season because of a previous engage- 

ment in Monte Carlo. Therefore he rec- 
(Continued on page 10) 
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PARIS STAGES NEW WORKS BY SCHMITT AND MILHAUD 





Two-Act Ballet-Drama ‘Oriane 
et le Prince d’Amour’ at the 
Opéra—‘Esther’, an Opéra- 
Bouffe, at Opéra-Comique— 
Both Win Notable Success 


By E. C. Foster 
PARIS, March 1. 


LORENT SCHMITT’S new bal- 
let ‘Oraine et le prince d’amour’, 
was staged recently to the enrich- 

ment of the repertoire of the Paris 
Opéra, and a new work of similar im- 
portance, ‘Esther de Carpentras’, an 
opéra-bouffe in two acts by Darius Mil- 
haud, has been brought out at the 
Opéra-Comique. 

‘Uriane et le prince d’amour’ is a bal- 
let drama in two acts. The scenario by 
Mme. Claude Seran deals with the 
amorous escapades of Oriane, a beaute- 
ous and alluring damsel of Avignon. 
The time is toward the end of the four- 
teenth century; the scene in the garden 
of Oriane’s chateau. An unusually suc- 
cessful setting conveys by its skillful 
placing of trees and terraces, walls and 
cypresses, all the genial warmth and 
atmosphere of Provence. This impres- 
sion is heightened by an illusion of that 
clear, luminous sky peculiar to the 
French Midi, made possible by the use 
of the Opéra’s new color organ and 
gigantic cyclorama. 

The first act opens with the games 
and dances of Oriane’s courtiers among 
whom are a Jester and a Poet. Then a 
wealthy Mongolian merchant enters fol- 
lowed by a train of servants bearing 
gifts. Many are the suitors for the hand 
or Oriane who, though yearning for the 
adventure of love, receives their declara- 
tions with heartless unconcern. A strug- 
gle between the Poet and the Merchant 
ends when the latter stabs his rival. 
Finally the Jester predicts to his mis- 
tress the arrival of the Prince d’amour 
and the coming of Love in all its pro- 
found reality. Oriane recoils, fearful at 
the presaged loss of her easy indolence. 
Then follows the majestic entrance of 
the Prince and his welcome by Oriane, 
who finds, after playing with the hearts 
of others, that her own is at last en- 
snared. The consternation of the 
Prince, when his goblet of wine is 
dashed to the ground by the lady’s 
jester, culminates in a dance in which 
he expresses his rage at the affront. 
Then he leaves Oriane—to her despair. 
The garden gates are pushed open by a 
wild and insolent horde; it is the Festi- 
val of Fools. Oriane is swept into their 
dance. At the embrace of her masked 
partner, she perceives that he is Death 
himself. She falls to the ground and the 
motly throng runs away. The faithful 
Jester mourns over the body of his 
mistress as a vision of the Prince ap- 
pears to the dying Oriane. 


A Score Rich in Orchestral Colors 


Schmitt’s music, at the performance 
last year in its original concert form, 
was received with great enthusiasm; in 
fact, the work in that form seemed so 
sufficient unto itself that one was almost 
reluctant to see a theatrical setting of 
it; but the performance, except for oc- 
casional passages in which the dancing 
was not fully in keeping with the score, 
was thoroughly delightful in every re- 
spect. 

The score is sumptuous in its wealth 
of orchestral coloring. Surely this is 
one of Florent Schmitt’s masterpieces. 
Whether in creating an atmosphere of 
mystery or of frenzied violence, or in the 





Florent Schmitt, Composer of a New Ballet- 
Drama Successfully Produced at the Paris 
Opéra 


expression of vehement passion, the 
composer’s palette is never at a loss for 
the right color, the necessary contrast, 
and there is always a fine discipline and 
balance in the technical means employed. 
It is such works as this and the “Tragé- 
die de Salammbo’ and the _ great 
‘Psaume’ that make it easy to under- 
stand why the Institut de France, com- 
posed of France’s most distinguished 
men in science and art, has included 
Florent Schmitt among its members. 
Darius Milhaud’s new opera-bouffe 
at the Opéra-Comique is preceded by 
a revival of ‘Le Pauvre Matelot’. The 
evening’s spectacle closes with a new 
ballet composed to Milhaud’s ‘Suite Pro- 
cencale’. The ‘Pauvre Matelot’ is at least 
an attempt toward a new stage formula, 
but an attempt which is boring to a 
high degree. The stylized gestures are 
of a rather sterile sort (why not, after 





all, use marionettes or put masks on the 
actors?) and one spent more time in 
wondering why the face and hands of 
the sailor’s friend were painted blue than 
in listening to what he sang. However, 
just as a spoonful of bitter medicine 





Bunney 

Darius Milhaud, Whose New Opera, ‘Esther,’ 

Has Won Success at the Opéra-Comique 
in Paris 


will give more relish to the food you 
eat afterwards, so it was that aiter 
hearing ‘Le Pauvre Matelot’ one was 
all the better disposed to listen to 
‘Esther’, 


Milhaud’s Music Has Vitality 


Milhaud’s new opera-bouffe is a defi- 
nite success. The first scene is in the 
Cardinal’s anti-chamber and opens with 
the comic entry of three Jews who have 
come to ask his Eminence’s permission 
for the annual festival which it was 
their custom to hold in those days (time, 


the reign of Louis XV; place, Carpen- 
tras in the Midi of France). This yearly 
pageant commemorated Esther’s saving 
of the Hebrews from the wrath of 
Ahasuerus in Biblical times. The new 
cardinal finally accords his permission 
as his predecessors had done. 


In the course of the pageant he de- 
scends with regal pomp among the fes- 
tive throng and orders the Jews to 
choose between baptism and banishment. 
The actress who was to play the part of 
Esther then continues her role by en- 
treating the clemency, not of Ahasuerus, 
but of the Cardinal. This she finally ob- 
tains and with the entrance of the pre- 
late’s choristers an impressive double 
chorus takes place in which the chants 
of the Jews and those of the Catholic 
singers mingle, thus uniting for a mo- 
ment the voices of the Old and the New 
Testaments. 

The music has great vitality; the cho- 
ruses are full of dramatic intensity; the 
orchestration is interesting throughout, 
especially so is Milhaud’s use of the 
brass choir. Roger Désormi¢re—whose 
skill in the interpretation of modern 
works is proverbial—conducts the per- 
formance with ardor and intelligence; 
and the settings by Mme. Nora Auric 
are as captivating in color as they are 
in design. 

Milhaud’s ‘Suite Provengale’ is an 
adroit assemblage of folk-music from the 
region of his native Aix-en-Provence 
and the ballet created from this score 
is charmingly staged and _ danced. 
Groups of dancers succeed one another 
on the same stage-set and almond- 
gatherers, huntsmen, shepherds, fisher- 
men, grape harvesters all join at the 
close of the ballet in a gay Farandole. 

The success of this venture amply jus- 
tifies the determination of the new man- 
agement of the Opéra-Comique, after 
the recent renovating of the regular 
repertoire, to rejuvenate its venerable 
institution by producing a series of im- 
portant modern works. 











Unknown Schubert Work Is Discovered in Vienna 





First Movement of String Quar- 
tet in Fragmentary Form 
Comes to Light and Is Given 


Performance 
VIENNA, Feb. 28 
ITH increasing awe the world 
marvels at the productiveness of 
the great masters. Franz Schubert did 
not live to be much more than thirty- 
one, but the edition of his complete 
works fills forty large volumes, and we 
know that the number of his songs alone 
amounts to approximately 600. Besides 
this, symphonies, chamber music, piano 
sonatas, compositions for several voices, 
masses, and, probably least familiar, a 
whole series of operas in mighty scores. 
And yet, sporadically, new finds are still 
being added to these known works. The 
university professor Alfred Orel, who 
recently at a Schubert festival of the 
Wiener - Schubert - Bund ( Viennese- 
Schubert-League) called attention to a 
series of early Schubert works which, 
interspersed among his remarks, were 
performed, receiving the rapt attention 
of all present, now has added another 
significant contribution to the total num- 

ber of such finds. 

In the catalogue of Schubert’s works, 
which his brother Ferdinand compiled 
ten years after Franz Schubert’s death, 
that is about a hundred years ago, there 
appeared a string quartet in C Minor. 


Mention of it is also to be found in the 
first biography of Schubert, written by 
Kreissle von Hellborn in the sixties of 
the last century (at that time there was 
no complete edition, and Kreissle ex- 
perienced great difficulty in obtaining a 
survey of Schubert’s works). 

When Schubert died the musical 
world, and even his most intimate circle, 
knew only a very small fraction of what 
he had composed. With the carelessness 
of genius he gave away manuscripts as 
gifts all his life, lent them, or threw 
them away for a song. Thus the ‘Un- 
finished’ Symphony, for example, went 
to a friend in Graz, who outlived Schu- 
bert by decades, and the first biographer 
did not even know of the existence of 
this work, which is so well-known today. 
It was left to Herbeck to discover it, 
almost forty years after Schubert’s 
death, among these posthumous papers 
in Graz; just as Robert Schumann dis- 
covered in 1838 in the possession of 
Schubert’s brother Ferdinand, the 
“great” C Major Symphony, which is 
scarcely less well-known today. An- 
other symphony, the so-called ‘Gastein’ 
Symphony, was given by Schubert to 
the Viennese Society of the Friends of 
Music. This has been lost sight of to 
this day and one has even begun to 
doubt its existence. 

In recent years Professor Otto Erich 
Deutsch in Vienna, in particular, to 





whom Schubert research owes much, has 
been able to make some especially valu- 
able discoveries. 

Of this string quartet in C Minor, 
which was unknown until now, Profes- 
sor Orel has just discovered at least the 
first movement among the papers of the 
Society of the Friends of Music. It, 
too, is a fragment. It has, of course, 
nothing to do with a very well-known 
isolated, but complete quartet movement 
in the same key. The newly discovered 
fragment bears the date, April 23, 1814, 
written in Schubert’s own hand—the 
composer was thus seventeen years old 
at the time. Concerning anyone else 
one would speak of early adolescence, 
but Schubert had already given evidence 
of his, if not mature, nevertheless great 
ability. Six months after this quartet 
movement his first Mass was performed 
and three days later, on Oct. 19, this 
young man, who was just going on 
eighteen, composed his first great song, 
‘Gretchen at the Spinning Wheel’. 

The “new” string quartet movement 
begins with a slow introduction, which 
seems to anticipate the prelude to the 
third act of ‘Tristan’: the first violin 
soars in dissonant phrases high above 
the peaceful chords of the other instru- 
ments. Then follows a sweeping, ani- 
mated allegro part. It is genuine Schu- 
bert in its harmonics, noteworthy as 

(Continued on page 23) 
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Dear Musical America: 


Have you a budding soprano in your 
household? If so, is it “Pace, pace, mio 
Dio’ or ‘Dich teure Halle’ that makes 
you feel the way you do? 

One or the other, it would seem, must 
be haunting your dreams and spoiling 
your breakfast coffee. Of course, if 
she isn’t a soprano, there is always 
“Amour, viens aider” and all that, it 
means in the way of ingrowing chest 
tones ! 

Either way, consider how lucky you 
are only to have to hear one of the 
species. How would you like to be Wil- 
fred Pelletier and have literally hun- 
dreds of them descend upon him? 

Pellie, you know, has been acting as 
judge in the Metropolitan Opera Audi- 
tions of the air and if you have found. 
him looking particularly harried and 
worn out on some occasion you may 
have guessed the reason. I understand 
that in the last three years he has heard 
more than two thousand singers in these 
auditions of the air. Conducting an 
opera at the Metropolitan was never 
like that! 

But to get back to “Pace, pace” and 
the others. It is Pellie’s experience, 
I hear, that more than sixty-five per 
cent. of the women who try out in 
these auditions do so with one of the 
three airs I have named. So the 
chances are that you are being badgered 
with one or another. 

The Metropolitan conductor-judge 
figures that these must be the universal 
mainstays of vocal teachers. If so, 
this would indicate that certain other 
airs that once were sung, piped, yelled, 
squealed or squawked wherever a voice 
fixer hung up a shingle are no longer 
the prime favorites they once were. 

Has “Pace, pace” really replaced “Un 
bel di’? And what of ‘Vissi d’arte’— 
is it in limbo too? And does the run 
on ‘Amour viens’ mean that ‘My heart 
at thy sweet voice’ has gone by the 
board? 

If so, more momentous changes are 
taking place in this dizzy world than 
I have been aware of, try as I do to 
keep up with the times. 

If I seem a little dizzy myself, it is 
because a staggering thought has just 
come to me. Perhaps baritones no 
longer yowl the ‘Pagliacci’ prologue. 
I haven’t the heart to ask Pellie about 
that. I am afraid I wouldn’t know how 
to take it if he were to tell me that of 
more than two hundred and fifty men 
in this year’s auditions less than two 
hundred and forty began the proceed- 
ings with ‘Si puo, Si puo!’ I am not 
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quite ready for the millenium. 

Speaking of opera on the air, I sup- 
pose the persons most excited when 
Giovanni Martinelli was taken violently 
ill in a recent performance of ‘Aida’ 
and had to relinguish his role were 
radio listeners who could mot see what 
was happening to their much admired 
Radames. I umderstand there was a 
lot of telephoning and some telegraph- 
ing from fans who did mot wait for 
the announcer to tell them the simple 
facts. 

As I happened to be sitting im the 
audience, fairly close to the stage, | 
could tell you just how it all looked 
from out front, but simce most of us 
have had stomach cramps why go imto 
all that detail? I could see as soom as 
Martinelli stod up to greet Ramfis that 
he was not quite himself because of the 
way he was hunched over, imstead of 
being proudly erect im his usual stance. 
Hebegan “Celeste Aida” bravely, bat 
kept looking down. When he put his 
hand to forehead at the beginning of 
the middle part of the air and began 
to stagger I wondered why the curtaim 
was not rung down then and there. But 
he tried gallantly to go on and it was 
not until he had stumbled back against 
the backdrop, apparently groping blindly 
for an exit, that the opera was halted. 


Frederick Jagel deserves all manner 
of credit for steppimg mito the breach 
and carrying the performance through 
to a successful ending. I am told that 
he was listening on the air and realized 
that he probably would have to step m, 
even before he was summoned. 

A word should be said about the 
quick thinking of Miss Barry, who pre- 
sides at the telephome switchboard 
back-stage at the Metropolitan. When 
instructed to call Mr. Jagel, she calmly 
replied: “I’ve already dome so. He's 
on his way down.” 

That was why there was 2 wait of 
only nineteen minutes before the opera 
was resumed, with Jage! standing where 
Martinelli had stood. As a matter of 
simple courtesy, there was no attempt 
to repeat the “Celeste Aida’. 

That not all is harmonious im the 
working out of such imcidents, can be 
taken for granted. If I am rightly m- 
formed reference to the supposed cause 
of Martinelli’s illness brought immediate 
protest and even threats of legal action 
from some one connected with the crab- 
meat industry ! 

One wonders what Radames, Ramfis, 
Amonasro and the others of ancient 
Egypt and neighboring Ethiopia would 
have had to say to that. 

~ ~ * 


As to the statement which found its 
way into print that this was the first 
case in the history of the Metropolitan 
of one singer finishing a performance 
begun by another, I am altogether skep- 
tical. 

For the moment, the only similar im- 
stances I can think of took place out 
of town but I beliewe that with a little 
further jogging of the memory I could 
recall several substitutions that have 
taken place in performances I have at- 
tended at the Broadway house. 

I do know that in Brooklyn Rita 
Fornia sang the last act of a Metropol- 
itan performance of “Faust” im substitr- 
tion for Geraldine Farrar. That must 
have been about 1913. 

In an earlier tour, Sybil Sanderson 
broke down during a performance of 
‘Manon’ and Camille Seygard stepped 
in. 

Not that I expect the young things 
of the new generation of opera goers 
to know who Sybil Sanderson was, or 


care. The circumstance that she was 
feted amd courted, photographed and 
painted, as perhaps no other American 
singer of her day was, (though her 
successes were chiefly abroad) may not 
cause the slightest palpitation of the 
heart im circles where to be both an 
American and a prima donna is to be 
Grace Moore. 


SCHERZANDO 


By George 
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pathetic quotation from the Vienna 
Morgen: 


“Austria, the unchanged Austria 
you loved and honored, cannot under- 
stand what separates you from us. The 
Salzburg Festival is an inception of 
your own spirit. Your determination 
never to raise your baton where fetters 
are placed on art to make it serve 
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“| suppose he's playing the Air on the G String" 


Still it makes me a little melancholy 
when somebody asks me whether it was 
Tetrazzini or Sembrich who had those 
‘Eiffel tower” notes that belonged, of 
course, to the beautiful Sybil who was 
the toast of the boulevardiers as well as 
of Massenet. 

Contemplation of that enchantress of 
the gay nimeties has led me astray. 
What I was coming to, was the once 
famous incident of an actual death dur- 
img a performance at the Metropolitan. 
Quite possibly there are oldtimers in 
Metropolitan audiences today who were 
present on an evening in the season of 
1896-97 when Armando Castlemary was 
stricken during a representation of 
“Marta” and passed away in the arms 
of Jeam de Reszke. The exciting news 
of one day becomes just the dry record 
of another. Looking back those forty- 
ome years to Castlemary’s death, I find 
myself convinced that even a case of 
acute indigestion will cease to agitate 
the world of music with the passing of 
a little time. 

Curious, isn’t it, how it takes an up- 
set of some kind to put a singer of 
even Martinelli’s prowess on the front 
pages of the newspapers! 


*- * * 


From Salzburg comes word that the 
Austrians have not yet given up hope 
of persuading Arturo Toscanini to con- 
duct some of the festival performances. 
All manner of pleas have been made 
or are in the making, the burden of 
these being that his decision not to 
participate in the festival will only 
strengthen the forces to which he is 
opposed. 

In the New York Times I find this 


political tendencies has earned for you 
the devotion of millions. We ask you 
for further help. Your Salzburg com- 
rade, Bruno ‘Walter himself, cabled 
you in the name of a free and spiritual 
Austria. Our little country can only 
call to you, ‘Toscanini, you are ours as 
before’. Speak one of your own clear 
sharp words which will dispel our 
doubts. Do not disappoint our grati- 
tude and faith in you.” 

Meanwhile it is said that Furt- 
waengler, with whom the festival is 
known to have been negotiating, is 
hesitating about taking over any of 
Toscanini’s dates, as he does not wish 
to appear to be profiting by Toscanini’s 
scruples. It is axiomatic that politics 
and music don’t mix. But if I were a 
realist, I might want, first of all, to 
be sure of my definition of politics. 

** * 

The indefatigable Walter Damrosch 
denies emphatically that he ever branded 
some 13,000 members of the New York 
musicians union as “shoe-string” play- 
ers. He used those words but was only 
quoting an official of the union. Well, 
if the great Bach is to be wrongly cred- 
ited with writing an air for the G 
string, (the air being his but the string 
that of the transcribers is it so sur- 
prising that Dr. Damrosch should be 
erroneously involved with this shoe 
string, when, to continue the parallel, he 
was, so to speak, only the transcriber? 
No reply is solicited, appends your 


of 
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Prokofieff Leads the B.C.C. in His Own Works 


Second Suite from the Ballet 
‘Romeo and Juliet’ Given for 
First Time in England—The 
Composer Makes a Declaration 
of His Aesthetic Principles 


By Bast. MAINE 
LONDON, March 1 


PROKOFIEFF has always had a 
good friend in the British Broadcast- 
ing Corporation. His works have never 
been neglected in the B.B.C.’s programs, 
and it is largely due to the music de- 
partment of that corporation that he has 
become one of the best-known of con- 
temporary composers in the eyes of 
English audiences. 

On Jan. 26 in the Queen’s Hall, Lon- 
don, the B.B.C. gave a program which 
included three of Prokofieff’s works. It 
was a good service, especially as the 
performances, given under the compos- 
er’s direction, were admirable. The 
works were the Second Violin Concerto, 
with Robert Soetens as soloist, the 
‘Symphonie Classique’, with which 
many were already familiar, and the 
second suite from the ballet ‘Romeo and 
Juliet’, given for the first time in Eng- 
land. 


A Declaration of Principles 


Much prominence was given by Eng- 
lish commentators to the fact that Pro- 
kofieff, soon after the completion of 
‘Romeo and Juliet’, had published a dec- 
laration of his aesthetic principles. Ri- 
diculous! As if Prokofieff had ever been 
a “difficult” composer. On the contrary, 
he has always impressed as being essen- 
tially naive. That this declaration should 
have been taken so solemnly by critics 
is evidence of a lack of proportion in 
their general attitude towards contem- 
porary music. There is, in fact, too 
much talk, too much writing about 


music! Not long ago we had arrived 





Minneapolis Symphony 
Marks Steady Growth 


(Continued from page 7) 
ommended the young Italian conductor, 
Daniele Amfitheatrof, as his associate. 
Amfitheatrof opened the season last 
Fall, and continued until the first of the 
year when Mitropoulos took up his duties. 
Concerning his work with the orchestra 
Mr. Sherman says: 

“Mitropoulos, an idealist, a recreator 
in the best sense, and a consummate 
musician, has made a deep impression 
on local hearers by the power and mas- 
tery of his conducting art. His interpre- 
tations—sans score and baton—are the 
products of profound insight and an al- 
most miraculous ability to translate his 
conceptions into tone. He is a sensitive 
and vital musician who has brought 
about a renascence of public interest in 
symphonic music here.” 


Placid Development 

Minneapolis has been peculiarly for- 
tunate, perhaps, in the steady and gen- 
erally placid development of its sym- 
phonic institution. The struggle to build 
up public support and recognition has 
been difficult, but not as grim and dis- 
heartening, it seems, as it has been with 
some of the other leading orchestras 
whose life stories have been set down 
in these pages. There have been no 
spectacular events in its rise to rocket it 
before the public eye, but it has moved 
gradually into a solid position in the 
fore-front of the great orchestral en- 
terprises in this country. 


at the stage where an interpretation, 
whether A’s or B’s, of a given composi- 
tion was of more importance than the 
work itself. Now we have come to the 
stage where critical (or uncritical) dis- 
cussion of music is of more interest and 
importance than the music. 

So it is that Prokofieff, fearing that 
his music might be overlooked in the 
rush of contemporary events, calls at- 
tention to himself and to his music by 
publishing a kind of confession. 

It is reminiscent of those testifyings 
that we used to hear being made in the 
street at a popular religious meeting, 
where a man would talk of having 
walked in the darkness for many years 
but now had seen the light and hence- 
forth would follow that light. 

A Matter of Conscience 


The amusing thing is that Prokofieff 
had never impressed musicians as being 
particularly dark in his musical sayings 
or perverse in his methods. For my 
part, I had always delighted in his music 
for its clarity and directness. His “testi- 
fying” therefore is lost on me. I like his 
music and have always liked it. Why 
should I be bothered with a declaration 
in which the composer is assuring me 
that in the future he is going to me more 
melodious and ever so simple? That 
seems to me to be a matter between him 
and his conscience. 

Prokofieff had also publicly expressed 
the hope that his new ballet, where he 
had tried to express himself simply and 
sincerely, would appeal to the listener’s 
heart. Now, all this is disturbing and 
confusing. Are we to imply that hitherto 
Prokofieff had not been quite honest 
with himself, that he had not played 
quite sincerely, quite fairly, with his 
audience ? 

I don’t know what American readers 
think of all this, and of Prokofieff in 
general, but I advise them to pay no at- 
tention to this declaration and to decide 


for themselves, without interference and 


prejudice, whether or not they find his 
music worth-while. I have never had 
any doubt about his music. I nearly al- 
ways enjoy it. I enjoy its naivete, its 
lucidity, its economy of means and its 
technique. Though it is not profound, 
it is music that appeals to the true musi- 
cian and especially to other composers. 
There are passages in the ‘Symphonie 
Classique’ which tempt one to say: “Ah! 
How easy it all is! I really think I could 
write such a work, if once I mastered 
the formula.” But the formula is more 
elusive than it appears. It is, in fact, the 
composer’s secret, and in that lies his 
originality. In that and also in his bril- 
liant discoveries of orchestral effect. 


I have said that his music is not pro- 
found, and yet it is music that is neces- 
sary to the repertory. Having heard it, 
one cannot do without it. In this, Pro- 
kofieff is comparable to Haydn. By set- 
ting ‘Romeo and Juliet’ as a ballet, and 
not as an opera or symphonic poem, 
Prokofieff was saved the necessity of 
being profound. Truth to tell, his music 
never goes to the root of the drama, 
but since it is ballet music, one cannot 
find fault with it on that account. One 
cannot exactly say: “By any other name 
the music would have been as apt.” 
What can be said is that it is first-rate 
music for a ‘Romeo and Juliet’ ballet, 
save only that the Fourth Movement, 
‘Dance’, without the accompanying bal- 
let, seemed to be imprecise as regards its 
geographical origin. 

The B.B.C. deserves the thanks of 
English opera-lovers (small though 
their number is) for a new venture in 
the opera field. Plans have been made 
for two-hour performances of opera in 
English. The first to be given was 
Massenet’s ‘Manon’, on Jan. 21 and 24, 
with Stanford Robinson conducting. It 
was worth doing, if only for the chance 
it gave us of appreciating once more 
what an artist Maggie Teyte (Manon) 
is. 





AMERICANS IN WHITE HOUSE MUSICALES 





Fifteen Native Artists Appear 
Before President and Mrs. 
Roosevelt in Programs 


Wasnincton, D. C., March 5.—Fii- 
teen American artists and ten of other 
nationalities have appeared before Pres- 
ident and Mrs. Roosevelt in the White 
House Musicales in the course of the 
season of 1937-'38, under the manage- 
ment of Henry Junge. They included 
seven vocalists, three pianists, three vio- 
linists, four dancers, one harpist and 
seven accompanists. 

Richard Tauber, tenor; Ruth Posselt, 
violinist, and Arpad Sandor, accom- 
panist, were heard at a Cabinet dinner 
on Dec. 14; Ruby Elzy, soprano, and 
Arthur Kaplan, accompanist, appeared 
at a luncheon to wives of the Supreme 
Court Justices on Dec. 15; Elisabeth 
Schumann, soprano; Percy Grainger, 
pianist-composer, and Arpad Sandor, 
accompanist, were heard at the vice- 
president’s dinner on Jan. 6; Rose 
Bampton, soprano; Joseph Bentonelli, 
tenor ; Catherine Littlefield, Carl Cleigh- 
ton, and Thomas Cannon, dancers; N. 
Nelson and Florence Weber, accom- 
panists, were presented at a diplomatic 
dinner on Jan. 13. 

Bidu Sayao, soprano; Armand Pala- 
cios, pianist; Carlo Morelli, baritone, 
and Margaret Tolson, accompanist, were 
heard at a dinner to the Chief Justice 
and Justices of the Supreme Court on 
Jan. 20, and on Feb. 8, Carl Friedberg, 





Henry Junge, Who Is in Charge of the White 
House Musicales 


pianist, Senorita Montalva, dancer ; Lois 
Bannerman, harpist; the Drane Sisters, 
violinists, and Savador Ley, accom- 
panist were presented at the Speaker’s 
dinner. 





An opera by Suppé entitled ‘Schubert’ 
was recently broadcast from Vienna. It 
had lain forgotten among the manu- 
scripts of the composer since its first 
production in 1864. 





CROWDS IN LONDON 
ATTEND RECITALS 


Genia Robinor and Louis Bailly, 
Kreisler and Monti-Gorsey 
Welcomed in Programs 

LONDON, March 1. 

Many recitals of interest have been 
offered the London public of late and 
have drawn large audiences. Nora 
Gruh, soprano, appeared with the Boyd 
Neel String Orchestra in an unusual 
program including a group of modern 
English works. The orchestra played 
a Divertimento by Mozart. 

Genia Robinor, pianist, appeared as a 
soloist for the first time in London of- 
fering Bach, Scarlatti, and the Chopin 
B Minor Sonata works which were 
played with rare understanding. The 
Kolisch Quartet gave the first of two 
recitals and their playing of the Schu- 
bert D Minor aroused the audience to 
enthusiasm. 


Lener Quartet Plays Beethoven 


Lola Monti-Gorsey, accompanied by 
George Sebastian, made her first ap- 
pearance in London, and the Lener 
Quartet gave the first of three Bee- 
thoven recitals in which they are un- 
dertaking to play the Master’s last quar- 
tets. Emil Telmanyi, violinist, is giv- 
ing a series of three recitals; the first, 
to be devoted to Bach, was most suc- 
cessful. The second will be an all-Bee- 
thoven program and the third will in- 
clude music from Franck to Dohnanyi. 

Yelly d’Aranyi ‘played Schumann’s 
Violin Concerto with the B.B.C. Or- 
chestra under Sir Adrian Boult. It had 
but a moderate reception by the public 
and the critics found little of the real 
Schumann in it. ‘he second appearance 
of the young Polish pianist, Kranc, who 
played a varied program ranging from 
Bach, by way of Brahms and Chopin to 
Szymanowski, and Maciejewski was 
well received. A Concerto for two pianos 
was played by Kranc and the compos- 
er, Maciejewski. Kranc is the brother- 
in-law of Artur Rodzinski. 

Scotia, Scottish singer, sang a pro- 
gram of Hebridean songs to the accom- 
paniment of the Clarsach, a small harp. 
Franz Osborn, German pianist, played 
in Wigmore Hall on Jan. 31, works by 
Brahms and Beethoven. 

In a recital of modern Viola Sonatas, 
beginning with a work by Galliard, 
Louis Bailly, violist, and Genia Robinor, 
pianist, gave evidences of unusual abil- 
ity in ensemble performance. May 
Harrison, English violinist, gave the 
first performance of a violin sonata by 
Cyril Scott. She was accompanied by 
the composer in an excellent interpreta- 
tion. Fritz Kreisler played to a crowded 
audience in Albert Hall where each 
year the lasting charm of his playing 
astonishes anew. 

DorotHy HuTTENBACH 








JOSEPHINE VILA OPENS 
NEW MUSICAL SERVICE 





Advertising Woman To Act as Personal 
Representative for 
Musicians 

Josephine Vila, long associated with 
the advertising department of the Musi- 
cal Courier, opened a new office at 
119 West 57th on March 1. She will 
act as personal representative and will 
also furnish publicity service for musi- 
cal artists. Miss Vila, through her 
twenty years’ experience in musical 
journalism, is widely known in the 
musical profession. 
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PHILADELPHIA HEARS 
MUCH MODERN MUSIC 


Concert Programs Generous In 
Allotment To American And 
European Composers 


PHILADELPHIA, March 5.—The Italo- 
American Philharmonic, Guglielmo Sa- 
batini conducting, gave its second com- 
cert in the Manutacturers and Bankers 
Club on Feb. 20. Mr. Sabatimi’s tran- 
scription of a Concerto Grosso im G 
Minor by Geminiani, Arthur Foote’s 
‘Night Piece’ and Bernard Rogers “Solli- 
loquy’, both for flute and strimgs, and a 
‘Petite Suite Symphonique”’ by John 
D. Davis were played. The excellent 
flute soloist was Louis DiGiorgio. Per- 
golesi’s delightful chamber-opera ‘La 
Serva Padrona’ with Marie Zara, 
soprano, as Zerbina, and Edward Rhem, 
baritone, as Doctor Pandolio, completed 
the concert. 

Under Philadelphia Forum auspoces 
the University of Pennsylwamia Chora 
Society, Harl McDonald, conductor 
sang in the Academy on Feb. 25. A 
cappella works included part of a “Missa 
pro Defunctis’, a “Missa de Battalla’ by 
Domengonia (1794), motets by Pales- 
trina and Cascioloni, and pieces by Pur- 
cell, Elgar, and others. Excerpts fro 
Pergolesi’s ‘Stabat Mater’ and C. I 
Bach’s ‘Magnificat’ were also give 

The Choral Society of Philadelp 
sang in Drexel Auditormmm on 
with Dr. Henry Gordon Thunder 1 


Bese 


ing. The program provided Rossu’s 
‘Stabat Mater’ and shorter works ft 
Wagner and Gounod. V al solousts 
were Mathilde ee sopranc Ka- 
therine Welsh, contralto, Royal P Mac- 
Lellan, tenor, and George A Det wiler 
bass. Accompanists were _Myrtle 

Eaver, pianist, and Willi Syiwan 
Thunder, organist, each rs bem 


heard in solo groups 
The second of “Three 
Modern Chamber Music’ took place 
Ethical Culture Society anditormm 
Feb. 24 before a capacity amdnence 
Maria Ezerman Drake and Allisom R 
Drake, duo-pianists, played mowements 
from Debussy’s “En Blanc et Nour” and 


rem 


Ravel’s ‘Ma Mére POye’. Paul Nor- 
doff, pianist, brought DeFalla’s “Fan 
tasia Baetica’ and was represented 





a composer by an able qum 
and string quartet. A good — roma 
enlisted Sadah Schuhari and 
ger, violins; Simon Asin, wola 
Hilger, cello’ and Henry Harris, piam 
Other works were a Suite for wiola and 
clarinet by Nicolai Berezowsky, played 
by the composer and William Bortman 
and Hindemith’s im E. per- 
formed by Boris Koutzen, violimist, and 
Rosalyn Tureck, pianist. 

A “Classic-Modern” program was 
given in the Philadelphia Music Center 
on Feb. 20. Ruth Freiberg, 
sang compositions by Durante, Mozart 
Schubert, Sibelius, Debussy, and Wolf 
Rith Josephs was at the piano. Bella 
Braverman, pianist, offered works by 
Bach and Chopin, and the Strimgart 
Quartet—Ralph Schaeffer and Arthor 
Cohn, violins, Gabriel Braverman, viola 
and Hershey Kay, ‘cello, with Maurice 
Katz, pianist, provided Ermest Schel- 
ling’s ‘Divertimento’. 

Lily Pons sang for a large amdiemce 
in the Academy on Feb. 24 at a con- 
cert sponsored by the Artisams. Her 
program ranged from Glock to modern 
French composers. Domenico Iascome 
flutist, played the obbligati and Frank 
La Forge was the excellent accom- 
panist. 

Paul Hindemith appeard as wiolimist 
in a program of his own works in Good- 
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hart Hall, Brym Mawr College, on Feb. 
23. The assisting artist was Lydia Hoff- 
mann-Behrendt, pianist. Listed were 
the Sonata for viole d'amour and piano; 
the Piano Sonata No. 1 ; the Sonata, Op. 
25, for viola alone, and the Sonata for 
viola amd piano, Op. 11. Artur Rubin- 
steim, pianist, appeared in Casimir Hall 
of the Curtis Institute on Feb. 22. Bril- 
liamt piamism was the order of the even- 
img 

Walter Baker, organist, played in 
the same hall on Feb. 14. The ‘Passa- 
caglia” was one of the numbers on an 
all-Bach program offered by Robert 
Elmore, organist, in Irvine Auditorium, 
University of Pennsylvania on Feb. 23. 
Im this amditorium on Feb. 16 songs 
by Dr. Paul Krummeich of the Uni- 
wersity’s department of music were 
givem by Florence Manning, soprano, 
with the composer at the piano. 

Wrii1aM E. SMITH 


PHILADELPHIANS IN 
‘NIBELUNGEN’ MUSIC 


Ormandy Conducts Program of 
Excerpts from ‘The Ring’ 
—Krehm Plays Tansman 


PamaperpHta, March 5.—An all- 
Wagner program featuring music from 
the “Nibelumgen Ring’ cycle was ad- 
mirably presented by the Philadelphia 
rchestra, Eugene Ormandy conducting, 
ut the eighteenth pair of this season’s 
subscription concerts in the Academy of 
Music om Feb. 18 and 19. The bill 








‘Invocation of Alberich’ 
‘Entrance of the Gods 
into Valhalla’ 
‘Ride of the Valkyries’ 
‘Brunhilde’s Pleading’ 
“Wotan’s Farewell and 
Finale’ 
Siegtried ‘Forest Murmurs’ 
‘Siegfried Ascends the 
Fiery Mountain’ 
Finale 
ing’ .“Siegfried’s Rhine Journey’ 
‘Siegfried’s Death and 
Funeral Music’ 
*‘Brunnhilde’s Immolation’ 


This thrice familiar music was set 
forth with orchestral brilliance and rich- 
mess, the program affording the widest 
scope for the display of the Philadel- 
hia Orchestra’s remarkable resources 
m the unity of ensemble. Mr. Ormandy’s 
imterpretations indicated a fine grasp 
f the musical essentials of the different 
xcerpts as well as an appreciation of 
their imter-relation and the play and 
mterplay of the many leading motives. 

Unusual interest and contrast marked 
the program provided under Mr. Or- 
mamdy’s direction at the concerts of 
Feb. 25 amd 26 with Ida Krehm, pianist 
umd Schubert Memorial Prize winner, 
us soloist. The list comprised: 


Suite from “Water Music’...... Handel-Harty 
mcerto No. 2. for piano and orchestra 
Tansman 
ida Krehm 
Symphonia Domestica’ ‘ Strauss 


Excellently conducted and performed 
Hamdel’s delightful music as usual af- 
forded pleasure. The Tansman concerto 
proved to be an enjoyable and entertain- 
mg work in content, with many interest- 
mg touches im a skillful orchestration 
umd the writing for the solo instrument. 
Mildl ly modern and quite melodious with 
2 gay amd charming Scherzo leaving 
the stromgest impression after a first 
hearing, the composition had the bene- 
fit of a highly commendable publication 
by comductor, soloist, and orchestra. 
Miss Krehm’s exposition of the solo 
part disclosed laudable technique and 
tome 

Not given here for many seasons the 
Symphonia Domestica’ was probably 
2 novelty for most in the audience. 

WrturaM E. SMITH 
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NEW BLOCH WORK PLAYED IN SAN FRANCISCO 


His ‘Evocations’ Given Premiere 
by Symphony under Monteux 
—Hofmann a Soloist 


SAN Francisco, March 5.—The world 
premiere of Ernest Bloch’s new ‘Evoca- 
tions’ and the first performance here of 
Edgar Varese’s ‘Offrandes’ were start- 
ling offerings in a fortnight made still 
more memorable by the glorious singing 
of Marian Anderson and Josef Hof- 
mann’s appearance with the San Fran- 
cisco Symphony. 

The Bloch opus, which shared interest 
with Hofmann’s presentation of the 
Beethoven piano concerto No. 4 in G, 
Op. 58, was inspired by nostalgia for 
San Francisco’s Chinatown and oriental 
musings. The three, ‘Contemplation’, 
‘Houang-Ti, God of War’ and ‘Renou- 
veau’, left little doubt of the nationality 
of Houang-Ti. 


Orchestration of Interest 


While no critic proclaimed these 
‘Evocations’ as Bloch’s greatest work, 
all conceded them to be the work of a 
mastercraftsman. The fact that they re- 
spoke Debussy to a startling degree (so 
much so that his ‘Clouds’ which came 
immediately afterward sounded as if it 
were a continuation of ‘Evocations’) 
was not held against them. Their 
orchestration and instrumentation were 
generally conceded to be of marked in- 
terest, from the harp, solo ’cello and 
piano combination in ‘Contemplation’, 
through the ferocity and driving 
rhythms of ‘War God’, to the finale of 
the atmospheric and Debussy-esque 
‘Renouveau’, there were constantly in- 
teresting contrasts of instrumental 
timbres. 

The ‘Evocations’ were as grateful and 
as easy to listen to as anything Bloch 
has written. Yet for some strange and 
undiscovered reason the Friday after- 
noon audience gave it a frigid reception. 
Saturday night’s was distinctly cordial, 
giving the new work a hearty welcome. 

Both audiences gave Josef Hofmann 
ovations for his superb playing of the 
Beethoven concerto, and recognized that 
the accompaniment supplied by Pierre 
Monteux and the orchestra was no less 
superb than the playing of Mr. Hof- 
mann. Both interpreters were conse- 
crated in their devotion to Beethoven 
and the result was a performance devoid 
of all sense of personal exploitation and 
rich in the real essence of the music. 

Beethoven’s ‘Great Fugue’ Op. 133, 
Debussy’s ‘Nocturnes’ and _ Ravel’s 
‘Bolero’ also received performances that 
set a new high for the San Francisco 
Symphony and Pierre Monteux. 


Varese Music Is Original 


The music of Varese was far more 
difficult to take than that of Bloch. In- 
cidentally, it was the more original. It, 
too, was the work of a super-craftsman, 
but it dealt with chaos and violent dis- 
turbances regardless of the simple 
sounding titles, ‘Song from Above’ and 
‘The Southern Cross.’ 

These Varese ‘Offrandes’, were the 
feature of the closing concert in the 
series of the Sinfonietta Orchestra con- 
ducted by Giulio Minetti. Sophia 
Samurkova did an astounding piece of 
work with the vocal score. Other 
novelties on this same program were de 
Falla’s Concerto for piano, violin, cello, 
flute, clarinet and oboe, with Edith Knox 
as guest pianist, and Casella’s ‘Serenade’, 
which was aural syrup after the Varese 
and de Falla. But composer and con- 





Ernest Bloch 


ductor were warmly applauded and the 
second of the two Varese songs was 
repeated. 


Yvonne Astruc was introduced to 
San Francisco symphony goers by Mr. 
Monteux as soloist in the Bach Violin 
Concerto in A Minor and, in the Con- 
certo by Germaine Tailleferre. The 
French violinist proved a thoroughly 
competent instrumentalist who was most 
expressive in the contemporary French 
work. The concerts of Feb. 4-5 also 
featured Handel’s ‘Water Music’, 
Strauss’s ‘Dance of the Seven Veils’ 
from ‘Salome’, and the “Transformation’ 
Scene and ‘Ritual of the Holy Grail’ 
from ‘Parsifal’ with the Municipal 
Chorus participating. 


The Federal Music Project presented 
Debussy’s ‘Blessed Damozel’ with John 
Howell as vuest soloist and Ravel’s 
‘Mother Goose’ Suite and ‘La Valse’. 
The orchestral portion of the program 
was conducted by Alois Reiser, the 
choral, by Giulio Silva. 

Shortly after the concert, which was 
admirably done, Dr. Reiser resigned as 
director of the Oakland project and re- 
turned to Hollywood and the movies. 

Marjory M. FISHER 





T. E. PALESSKE WINS 
WAGNER SOCIETY PRIZE 





Wagner College Professor’s Version of 
‘Siegfried’ Passage Takes First 
Place in Contest 


The first prize in the contest held by 
the Richard Wagner Society for a 
translation of a part of the second act 
of Wagner’s ‘Siegfried’ went to T. E. 
Palesske, a professor in the Wagner 
College on Staten Island, it was an- 
nounced recently. A board of judges 
including Lauritz Melchior, honorary 
president of the Society, Ernst Lert, 
Henry L. Mencken, Fritz Reiner, Ed- 
win Richards, Leopold Stokowski and 
Lawrence Tibbett awarded the $150 
prize. A second award of $100 was giv- 
en to Irving Kaplan of New York, and 
honorable mention was accorded to 
translations by E. V. Stewart, Kurt 
Fischer, Arthur Sherburne, Garrett Op- 
penheim and Sigmund Spaeth. 


In all 221 translations were submitted 
from thirty-five states and from coun- 
tries as distant as Turkey and Scotland. 
The passage selected for translation was 
about 200 lines long. 











BOULANGER CONDUCT 


Weanen Leads Players fer First 
Tine im Pauré’s ‘Requiem’— 
Hindemith Is Soloist 

Beste, March 5.—Two eminent mu- 
sms tiem Europe distinguished the 
programs of the Bestom Symphony in 
the Inst Serteigit amd their presence 
niided Inster t> 2 seasom well along to- 
ward its imal quarter. The first of the 
visors appeared at the concerts of Feb. 
18-19, wiem Mile Nadia Boulanger 
played the ergam part of the Saint- 
Seam Sempheny im C Minor, conducted 
by Dr. Koussevitzity. The second part 


of the pregram was conducted by Mile. 
Bovhower, amd for the first time im the 
histerw of thes orchestra, it was under 
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the leadership of a woman. The com- 
plete program was as follows: 


Symphony in C Minor, No. 3, Op. 78 
Saint-Saéns 
*“Requiem’ Fauré 
By reason of the arrangement of the 
program the ‘Introit’ and ‘Kyrie’ lost 


some of its effectiveness, despite a 
penetrating reading. Mlle. Boulanger 
has evidently made a_ completely 


thoughtful study of the score; she does 
not attempt to lay her own imprint up- 
on it except for the purpose of accent- 
ing its inherent worth. In other words, 
Mile. Boulanger offered a performance 
which matched in simplicity that of the 
‘Requiem’ itself. 

Fauré is not obviously dramatic in 
this opus, nor does he seek to impress 
the listener through large-sounding mu- 
sical phrases, yet he manages to catch 
und hold the attention through the free 
employment of melody. 

Mile. Boulanger’s performance upon 
the organ during the symphony was not 
assertive; it was doubtless Dr. Kousse- 
vitzky’s wish that it supplement the 
wood-winds instead, except during the 
final climax when it was given its head, 
so to speak. The visitor, Dr. Kousse- 
vitzky and the orchestra were ap- 
plauded with the greatest enthusiasm. 

The Bach Cantata Club, Mrs. Lang- 
don Warner, conductor, assisted, and 
the soloists were Gisele Peyron, so- 
prano: Hugues Cuenod, tenor; Doda 
Conrad, baritone, and Albert Snow, or- 
ganist. 

The second eminent musician to be 
the guest of the orchestra during the 
fortnight just past has been Paul 
Hindemith, who appeared both as solo- 
ist on the viola and as a composer at 
the seventeenth pair of programs under 
the baton of Dr. Koussevitzky. The pro- 
gram: 

Konzertmusik Op 

Kammermusik No. 5, 


50. 


.....+Hindemith 
for Viola and Cham 


ber Orchestra, Op. 36, No. 4....Hindemith 
(First performances in Boston) 
Symphony No. 2 in D, Op. 73.. Brahms 


It is becoming increasingly evident 
that Herr Hindemith is a composer to 
be reckoned with. His style is individ- 
ualistic; his music to the point. There 
ire no frills and no concessions. Some 
portions of the works performed at this 
concert were almost stark in their sever- 
ity of outline; others, notably the Kam- 
mermusik No. 5, revealed the romantic 
turn of his inventive genius. 

When he took his place before the 


CHAMBER ORCHESTRA 


Zighera Conducts Music by Piston, 
Mozart, Honegger and Others— 
State Symphony Heard 

3oston, March 5.—The final concert 
f a series in Jordan Hall by the Bos- 
ton Chamber Orchestra, Bernard Zig- 
hera, conductor, was given recently. 
This organization is furnishing Bos- 
tonians with some of the most stimulat- 
ing programs of chamber music they 
have had in a long time. The assisting 
urtists at this final concert were Jesus 
Maria Sanroma, pianist: William 
Kroll, violinist, and Leon Barzin, vio- 
list. The program included a Suite of 
the XVIth Century, by Giles Farnaby 
und anonymous English writers. Honeg- 
ger’s ‘Pastorale d’éte’; Walter Piston, 
Concertino for piano and chamber or- 
chestra; the Mozart Symphony Concer- 
tante for violin and viola and piano with 
orchestra. Milhaud’s ‘Saudades Do 
Brazil’ were also heard. 

The State Symphony, Alexander 
Thiede, conductor, has been offering 
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Nadia Boulanger 


orchestra, and much as one followed with 
interest his methods of developing a 
fugal subject, one could not listen with 
equally sustained interest for an ex- 
tended period of time. Melody is a rest- 
ful point upon which to focus. 

It is superfluous to write that the 
orchestra, under Dr. Koussevitzky gave 
a superb performance of the Hindemith 
items and that it and the Doctor richly 
deserved the highest praise. 

The fourth concert in the Monday- 
Tuesday series provided varied fare and 
brought to our attention Orlando 
Barera, violinist, who played the Mo- 
zart Violin Concerto No. 4, in D, (K. 
218). Other items upon the program 
were the C. P. E. Bach Concerto in D 
for stringed instruments, arranged for 
orchestra by Maximilian Steinberg, and 
Ravel’s ‘Mother suite and the 
‘Bolero’. 

Interest centered upon the _ soloist, 
who played here for the first time. He 
is in his early thirties and exhibits a 
comendable enthusiasm for the job at 
hand, but his erraticisms place him at 
a disadvantage, but of his technical 
ability there could be no question, and 
he was given a cordial reception by an 
applausive audience. 

The orchestra as usual displayed its 
many virtues of tone and ensemble with 
an especially rewarding performance of 
the ‘Mother Goose’ item. 

Grace May STUTSMAN 


Goose’ 





some interesting programs on Sunday 
nights in Jordan Hall. Upon a recent 
program Major John A. Warner, Supt. 
of the New York State Police, appeared 
in the role of piano soloist in the Schu- 
mann Concerto in A Minor and won an 
ovation for himself. Also upon the 
same program Mr. Thiede placed a pre 
lude and fugue by Walter Piston in a 
first performance in Boston, and with 
the composer at the piano the orchestra 
played ‘Cracked Ice’ by Peggy Stuart. 
orchestrated by Ferde Grofe. 


Parker Work Performed 


In Jordan Hall the State Symphony 
and Commonwealth Orchestra have 
combined to give a performance of ‘Hora 
Novissima’ by Parker, together with the 
‘Exultate Dea’ by Mabel Daniels. 

Alexander Tcherepnin, pianist-com 
poser, has appeared in Jordan Hall in 
a Sunday afternoon program of his own 
works. A small audience gave Mr 
Tcherepnin close attention. 

Notable among recitals in the last 
fortnight was that of Grete Stueckgold 





soprano, and Marcel Grandjany, harp- 
ist, in the fifth of the Morning Musi- 
cales given at the Hotel Statler. Stuart 
Ross was at the piano for Mme. Stueck- 
gold, and the audience gave the singer 
warm applause. M. Grandjany’s artis- 
try and highly developed technique won 
him something of an ovation. 

In the ballroom of the Hotel Ven- 
dome, the Boston Flute Players’ Club, 
headed by Georges Laurent gave its 
ninetieth concert in a program listing 
the Guillemain, Op. 12, No. 1, Berezow- 
ski Suite, Op. 15, the Beethoven Trio 
in G and the Franck Piano Quintet in 
F with Felix Fox at the piano. 

Eudice Shapiro in her debut perfor- 
mance in Jordan Hall, offered works 
by Beethoven, Roger’s Sonata, Op. 42, 
No. 2, for violin alone; Brahms, Conus 
and Sarasate. Vladimir Sokoloff was 
at the piano. 

Judith Litante, soprano, made her first 
Boston appearance in Jordan Hall in a 
program which listed songs and arias 
by Scarlatti, Bach, Wolf, Mahler, De- 
bussy, Ravel and others. 

Another Boston pianist to appear in 
Jordan Hall recently has been Frank 
Glazer in a program devoted to Schu- 
bert, Haydn, Beethoven and Chopin. 

One of the most satisfying of all the 
song recitals so far this winter has been 
that of Isabel French, whose program 
in Jordan Hall drew a distinguished 
audience. G. M. S. 


FALL LEADS IN BOSTON 


Conducts State Symphony in Premiere 
or New Toch Symphony-Concerto 
Boston, March 5.—The State Sym- 

phony gave a concert in Jordan Hall on 

Feb. 28 under the auspices of the Fed- 

eral Music project when Fritz Fall, of 

the Volksoper in Vienna, was guest- 
conductor. The soloist was Wolfgang 

Rebner, pianist, and the program in- 








cluded Ravel’s ‘Le Tombeau de Cou- 
perin’, Symphony-Concerto for piano 
and orchestra by Ernest Toch, Boro- 


din’s Symphony No. 2 in B Minor, and 
Beethoven’s ‘Lenore’ Overture, No. 3 

The chief event of the evening was the 
first performance in America of the 
Toch work which had a spirited and 
tasteful reading under Mr. Fall’s baton 
The work contains a deal of striking and 
provocative music and in the piano part 
which is integral with that of the or- 
chestra. Mr. Rebner played with power 
and dexteritv 

Throughout the concert the orches 
tra responded brilliantly and the con 
ductor evoked from it a vigor and en 
thusiasm, a new transparency and light 
ness of tone that have not been manifest 
under all the men who have guided it in 
concert. 

Edwin and Jewel Bethany Hughes to 

Play for Federation 

Edwin and Jewel Bethanv Hughes 
will give a two-niano recital at the con 
vention of the New York Federation of 
Music Clubs in Binghamton on April 21 
The federation, which includes 
5.000 members. will meet for four davs. 
beginning April 20 


some 


Selma Kramer with Federal Symphony 
Selma Kramer plaved Brahms’s Piano 
Concerto in D Minor with the Federal 
Svmphony under the baton of Chalmers 
Clifton on the evening of Feb. 27 in the 
Federal Music Theatre. The Brahms 
program began with the “Tragic’ Over 
ture and included the Third Symphony 
The entire library of the works of 
sach collected by the late C. S. Terry 
has been presented by his widow to the 
Royal College of Music in London 
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Premiere of Strube Opera “The Captive’ in Baltimore 


Composer and Librettist, Fred- 
eric Arnold Kummer, Both 
Local Residents—Strube Con- 
ducts Civic Opera in Musical 
Buccaneer Romance 


BALTrMorE, March 1.—The premiere 
of “The Captive’, an opera by a Balti- 
more composer, Gustave Strube, with 
the book by the local author, Frederic 
\rnold Kummer, conducted by the com- 
poser with an all-Baltimore cast and 
orchestra, and given by the Baltimore 
Civic Opera Company, under Eugene 
Martinet’s capable guidance, aroused, the 
keen interest of an audience of 3,009 
n Feb. 28 at the Lyric. 

As the opera proceeded attention 
passed the point of mere civic interest, 
ior the musical and dramatic features 
f the score demanded more than that, 

the stage settings immediately as- 
serted a colorful appeal. The composer 
und the author have collaborated with 
mpressive authority. The action of the 
irama and the details of characteriza- 
tion are skillfully suggested in the well- 
patterned pages of the score. Fluent 
melodic phrases, and short, crisp strokes 
{ musical picturization, rather than 
long set arias, all deftly scored, marked 
the gripping story. The book, in its 
original version, had a theatrical suc- 
cess when Florence Reed gave it Broad- 
vay performances some years ago. Now 
yperatic habiliment, the story becomes 
moving vehicle for singers. 

The story telis of romantic happen 
ngs at Port Royal during the buccaneer 

Ramona, a Spanish girl and slave 
her captor, Ormiston, falls in love 
ith a Puritan trader, John Barton. 


wee 


Frederic Arnold 
Kummer, __Librettist 
(Left), Talks with 
Gustave Strube, 
Composer (Right), 
and Eugene Mar- 
tinet, Director of 
the Baltimore Civic 
Opera, Who Sang 
the Role of Por- 
tuguese Joe 


Her captor is 
killed by the plot- 
ting Portuguese 
Joe and her lover 
denounces her as 
a scarlet woman. 
Joe in a_ rage 
stabs Ramona as 
he sells her on the 
auction block to 
her lover. 
Margaret Gil- 
ner, soprano, gave 
an emphatic inter- 
pretation of the 
music allotted to 
Ramona, reading 
the role with con- 
vincing vocal and 
dramatic style. 
Brison Tucker, 
in the role of 
John Barton; Asa Gardiner, bass, as 
Ormiston; Eugene Martinet, baritone, 
as Portuguese Joe; Albert Wood, tenor, 
as Pedro; Marie Seiwell, as Lucia; Mar- 





Courtesy of Baltimore Sun 
garet Wahaus as Ann Devereux; Charl 
ton Ferd, as Tench; Lawrence Wolfe, 
Willoughby, and 


narrative and action of the drama ef- 
fectively. 

A large chorus added to the dramatic 
forcefulness of the score and presented 
a colorful stage picture. The entire stage 
production was a credit to the artistic 
guidance by Ruth Stieff. Curtain bows 
and floral tributes for author and com- 
poser after each act marked the sincere 
appreciation of the enthusiastic audi- 
ence, which included prominent musical 
authorities from New York and Phila- 
delphia who had come to hear the first 
performance of the score. 

The Baltimore Civic Opera Company 
has given in the past the first perform- 
ance of Franz Bornschein’s ‘The Willow 
Plate’ and of Emanuel Wad and Elmer 
Grenfelder’s ‘Swing Low’, and has also 
encouraged talented singers in the prep- 
aration of roles. F. C. B. 





Constance Hope to Wed Dr. Berliner 

The marriage of Constance Hope, 
director of publicity for musical artists, 
to Milton L. Berliner, New York physi- 
cian, will take place on March 17, ac- 
cording to an announcement by Mrs 
Eugene Bernstein, the bride’s mother. 
Miss Hope is well known in musical cir- 
cles as head of the firm of Constance 
Hope, Inc., which she will continue to 
direct after her marriage. 





Walter Mills Sings at Rollins College 

WINTER Park, Fla., March 5.—Wal 
ter Mills, baritone, assisted by Helen 
Moore, pianist, gave a recital at the 
home of Dr. and Mrs. John Martin re 
cently under the auspices of the Phi 
Beta Fraternity. He sang songs in 
German, Italian and English. 
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IANISTS had the weight of num- 

bers on recent lists, with Alexander 
Brailowsky completing his Chopin 
cycle; George Copeland, Sascha Gor- 
odnitzki and Joaquin Nin-Culmell ap- 
pearing. Other keyboard artists were 
Heinz and Robert Scholz, Ania Dorf- 
mann, Dalies Frantz, Ernesto Bertimen, 
James Sykes, Creighton Allen, Sybil 
Goldberg, Reina Luoma, Frank Laffitte 
and William Beller. Violinists were 
represented by Joseph Szigeti, Toscha 
Seidel, Guila Bustabo, Max Rosen, Ar- 
nold Eidus and Helen Teschner Tas. 
Chamber music appearances included 
two New Friends of Music concerts, 
with Artur Schnabel and his son play- 
ing duets at one of them; Andres 
Segovia, an Ernst Krenek reception 
by the League of Composers, and a 
Mailamm concert with Emanuel List, 
Grete Stuckgold, Isidor Achron, Mishel 
Piastro and Joseph Schuster. Singers 
in recital were Gertrude Pitzinger, 
Nicola Moscona, Kathryn Meisle, M. 
Kusewitsky and Gladys Avery. The 
Oratorio Society under Albert Stoessel 
sang Bach’s Mass in.B Minor, with 
Ethyl Hayden, Pauline Pierce, George 
Rasely and Gean Greenwell as soloists. 


Kathryn Meisle Gives Notable Recital 


Kathryn Meisle, contralto. Stuart Ross, 


accompanist. Town Hall, Feb. 23, eve- 

ning : 
2 EE ae a re Torelli 
ID a. wan ceeiede cs vee seeaees Gaffi 
OS Farr Foster 
‘I’ve Been Roaming’........ souneuases Horn 
- 7S .. Weingartner 
‘Der Alte Herr’.......... ....Graener 
“Wer hat das Liedlein erdacht’....... Mahler 
‘Sie wissen’s nicht’....... nite ..+++. Strauss 
pet oes 
“Now Shines the Dew’.............. Rubinstein 
-  » JY ORER ee Glinka 


‘Deep Hidden in My "Heart’......... .Arensky 
‘Floods of Spring’.. 


. i a ....Bachelet 


*‘Papillons’ eee ....Chausson 
‘Les Berceaux’ .......... IE # Fauré 
‘Night and the Curtains Drawn’...... Ferrata 
» 9h ne Sse ee eeaey Leoni 
EEL « curscaphacnndie cause veces cnbascl Dobson 
yp ree iii cbitie ¥iiba wena Paxson 
"Tre Sea Hath Its Pearie’........cccccces Ganz 


Miss Meisle’s recitals have always been 
among the pleasures vouchsafed to lovers 





Kathryn Meisle 


of intelligent singing. The present one was 
no exception. A somewhat original method 
of arranging her items was amply justified 
by the excellent contrasts produced. Ste- 
phen Foster’s quaint song with its aura of 
a bygone era was beautifully sung. But 
even the grace which the singer expended 
upon Hornis ‘I’ve Been Roaming’ did not 
make it particularly worth while. Graener’s 
‘Der alte Herr’, a charming song, had a 
striking performance and the audience de- 
manded a repetition. The Mahler song was 
also very well projected. 
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Sascha Gorodnitzki 


Rubinstein’s neglected ‘Es blinkt der 
Taw’ was welcome and had in every re- 
spect a fine performance, so also the re- 
mainder of this group. 


Of the French group, ‘Chére Nuit’ was 
the best sung and the best work, musically 
speaking. The Chausson and Fourdrain 
songs belong to an epoch of French song 
that hardly seems exciting, nowadays. Miss 
Meisle sang them both with sincerity and 
musicianship. Tom Dobson’s lovely ‘Yas- 
min’ though a man’s song, was so effective 
as to make one wonder why it is not more 
frequently given. The Paxson _ song, 
founded upon a Pyraneean folk melody and 
dedicated to Miss Meisle, proved charm- 
ing. 

The large audience was _ enthusiastic 
throughout the evening H. 


Sascha Gorodnitzki at Carnegie Hall 


Sascha Gorodnitzki, 


Carnegie 
Hall, Feb. 21, evening: 


pianist. 


Toccata and Fugue in D Minor..Bach-Busoni 
Two Sonatas: C Minor and D Minor 
Scarlatti 
Etudes Symphoniques................ Schumann 
Nocturne in C Sharp Minor; Impromptu 
in A Flat; Trois Ecossaises; Ballade in 


PIM: cusskenh vee dst biwbaandewada cae Chopin 
MUD eden) doicdtedineecs 6ecedccbeteesen Ravel 


Gavotte; ‘Suggestion diabolique’....Prokofieff 
Au lac de Wallenstadt’; Polonaise in 
Me, WUD cvnGecnusintacdedectevdescactie Liszt 


With his opening Bach work Mr. 
Gorodnitzki at once brought into action 
his comprehensive technical resources, ap- 
plying them effectively to a cleanly articu- 
lated performance of the Toccata and a 
vital and structurally sharply outlined 
delineation of the Fugue. As the tone was 
pitched at an almost uniform forte through- 
out, however, there was not as much 
climactic brilliance as the pianist is capable 
of producing. The Scarlatti sonatas were 
kept within a suitable framework of tonal 
delicacy and the second was played at an 
extraordinarily rapid tempo, for which 
the necessary digital dexterity was at com- 
mand. 

The outstanding etude of the Schumann 
set was the eleventh, in G Sharp Minor, 
in which Mr. Gorodnitzki achieved a par- 
ticularly ingratiating tonal quality and lyric 
mood. The others were treated for the 
most part more from the standpoint of 
purely technical etudes than as vehicles 
of musical concepts. But in the Chopin 
group the pianist realized the sensitive 
mood and poetic implications of the Noc- 
turne and the more lyric aspects of the 
Ballade with especially happy results, while 
his fleet fingers spun their way through 
the whirling Impromptu at great speed. 

Ravel’s Toccata was played with some- 
what less aggressiveness than it usually is, 
but fared all the better for that, while the 
deftly executed ‘Suggestion diabolique’ by 
Prokofieff would have profited by a rather 
more flagrantly diabolical spirit. A poeti- 


cally peaceful atmosphere hovered over the 
‘Lake of Wallenstadt’ and full and fluent 
justice was done to the exacting technical 
demands of the Liszt Polonaise. The same 
composer’s ‘Consolation’ in D flat and 
other extras were added. €.. 


Dalies Frantz in Annual Recital 
Dalies Frantz, pianist. Town Hall, Feb. 
27, afternoon: 


Three Chorale Preludes: ‘Jesu, Joy of Man’s 
Desiring’ (arr. by Bauer); ‘Now Comes the 
Gentiles’ Savior’ and ‘In Thee Is Joy’ (arr. 


SED & cng ce ddon 54406000860 4450544h5 Bach 
EE Sere 
Sonata in E Minor, Op. 90.......... Beethoven 
Variations on a Theme by Paganini, Op. 35 

Brahms 
March from ‘Love of Three Oranges’ (arr. by 

FR rokofieff 
‘Serenade to the Doll’ ............+.+0. Debussy 
I js a das cosas nenstseshese Villa-Lobos 


Mazurka in C sharp Minor, Op. 30, No. 3; 

Four Etudes, E Flat Minor, Op. 10, No. 6, 

A Flat, No. 26, G Flat, Op. 10, No. 5, C 

Minor, Op. 25, No. 12; Polonaise in A_Flat, 

SOP cath aceuddeetabendsnsenatihepeses Chopin 
At his annual metropolitan recital Mr. 
Frantz again demonstrated to the satisfac- 
tion of his numerous following that he pos- 
sesses a technical equipment of virtuoso 
calibre and an exceptional amount of dyna- 
mic energy. And his skill and ease in nego- 





Dalies Frantz 


tiating knotty problems enabled him to do 
ample justice to the selection of variations 
he had chosen from the two books of the 
Paganini-Brahms set. In many respects 
he did his best work of the afternoon here. 
Yet it was in some of the more lyrical 
ones, such as the eleventh of the first 
book, even more than in those more 
brilliant that he did his most impressively 
significant playing. 

The Bach chorales were given with a 
pleasing simplicity and dignity and there 
was nice etching of slurs and note groups 
and an engaging lilt in the limpidly played 
Mozart Rondo. Then the pianist’s own 
elaboration of the Prokofieff March was 
marked by effectively insistent rhythm and 
imposing climactic brilliance, while the 
Debussy Serenade was one of the more 
treasurable of the program’s miniatures. 

In the Chopin group the mazurka was 
gracefully played, while of the etudes the 
one in E Flat Minor received the most 
distinguished performance. The C Minor, 
like the ‘Black Key’ Etude, was taken at 
great speed and fired with tremendous 
energy, though without a full realization 
of its musical significance. The octaves in 
the middle section of the polonaise were 
played at an excitingly rapid tempo, the 
rhythm in the main part, on the other hand, 
was so variable that the effect of the piece 
as a whole was less exhibarating than it 
could easily have been with such technical 
facility and temperamental verve at com- 
mand. 

There are problems of tone quality and 
more complete immersion in the composer’s 
spirit that still demand attention by this 
uncommonly gifted young pianist. His 
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Joseph Szigeti 


fortes need more resonance and richness, 
and while his softer tone is of ingratiat- 
ing quality it is not invariably adapted in 
texture to the essential character of the 
music played. He received much applause. 
as usual, both in the course of the program 
and at the end. 


String Orchestra Assists Szigeti in 
Recital 


Joseph Szigeti, violinist ; Endre Petri, ac- 
companist, assisted by a chamber orchestra. 
Carnegie Hall, Feb. 23, evening: 

Compares te TP BRR ikcccccccccvaccccoes Tartini 


(With string orchestra) 
Divertimento in B Flat, No. 15 (K. 287) 


Mozart 

(For strings and horns) 
Dis Di COs 0.6 66506000040s0R06 Beethoven 
Mo ee Ernest Bloch 
ye ee Lazare Saminsky 


(First time in New York) 
Three Studies: F Sharp, F Sharp Minor, D; 
Scriabin-Szigeti 

Aubade from ‘Le Roi d’Ys’....... Lalo-Szigeti 

WEE dcuduaccundnrsicsdestavececakaned Hubay 

What might have been a recital along 
conventional lines became unconventional, 
though with plenty of eighteenth and nine- 
teenth century precedent to justify it, when 
Mr. Szigeti employed a small orchestra of 
strings to assist him in the Tartini Con- 
certo, and added two horns to the strings 
for the Mozart Divertimento. 

The violinist approached the Tartini 
work with a scrupulous regard for its 
nobility and gravity of sentiment, and 
though his bowing was not always steady, 
especially in quieter passages, his interpre- 
tations were musicianly and intelligent and 
avoided exhibitionism. 

The Mozart Divertimento, or ‘“Cassa- 
tion,” was one of two written for the 
Countess Anton Lodron, and far from being 
an ‘occasion-piece’, is music of a charming 
delicacy, purity and no small import, as 
manifested in the fourth section, Adagio 
This was, beyond doubt, the high point of 
the evening’s playing. Accompanied only 
by a muted violin and viola and over a 
‘cello pizzicato, the music was of a grave 
beauty. In both the Tartini and Mozart 
works the ensemble, led in part by Max 
Goberman, concertmaster, played in a pol- 
ished and highly trained manner. 

After intermission, Mr. Szigeti, in col- 
laboration with his accompanist, Mr. Petri, 
performed the Beethoven Sonata with the 
fervor and warmth of tone for which he is 
noted. No extraneous elements entered into 
the interpretation. He brought to the 
Allegro con brio the impact of dramatic 
force; the Adagio cantabile sang, and the 
Scherzo and concluding Allegro had clarit) 
and rhythmic vigor to distinguish them 
Needless to say, an audience of capacity 
proportions applauded the artist to the echo 
for readings that were self-effacing to a 
remarkable degree. 

Among the shorter works which fol 
lowed, Saminsky’s ‘Hamavdil’, dedicated to 

(Continued on page 29) 
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RCHESTRAL lists were crowded 

in the fortnight, with Rose Pauly 
appearing with the Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony conducted by John Barbirolli in 
an all-Strauss program, and other re- 
cent soloists under his baton, Efrem 
Zimbalist and Joseph Schuster. Three 
concerts without soloists were also 
heard. With. Leon Barzin conducting, 
the National Orchestral Association had 
Emanuel Feuermann and Sascha Gorod- 
nitzki as soloists at recent concerts. 
Rudolph Ganz conducted another Chil- 
dren’s concert of the Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony. Two concerts were broadcast 
by the N.B.C. Symphony under Tos- 
canini and Verdi’s ‘Requiem’ was led by 
him in Carnegie Hall, with Zinka Mila- 
nov, Bruna Castagna, Charles Kullman 
and Nicola Moscona as soloists. 


Rose Pauly Soloist with Philharmonic- 
Symphony 

New York  Philharmonic-Symphony, 
John Barbirolli, conductor. Soloist, Rose 
Pauly, soprano. Carnegie Hall, Feb. 24, 
evening : 

Richard Strauss Program 

Tone Poem, ‘Don Juan’; Two Songs with 
Orchestra, ‘Verfiihrung’; ‘Gesang der Apollo- 

priesterin’, Mme. Pauly; ‘Till Eulenspiegel’s 

Merry Pranks’; Suite from the Music to 

‘Der Birger als Edelmann’; Final Scene 
from ‘Salome’, Mme. Pauly. 

With the exception of the two songs, 
which do not seem of particular im- 
portance, this was a splendid program 
well arranged as to climax and, in gen- 
eral, well presented. Mr. Barbirolli was 
somewhat inclined to overstress fortissimos 
which, in both the first and last numbers, 
might speak for themselves. This resulted 
in the ‘Salome’ excerpt, in covering up 
the soloist entirely. The orchestra here 
may not be an accompaniment, but if the 
voice is rendered inaudible, there is not 
much use in its being there. One missed, 
also, the raucous, throttling note at Till’s 
moment of death. The romantic portions 
of ‘Don Juan’ were played with persuasive 
suavity. 

The Suite proved charming music in 
Strauss’s most delightful vein and, played 
by a reduced band, was entirely enjoy- 
able. 

Mme. Pauly’s projection of Salome’s 
scene was intensely dramatic and the 
climax was a triumph of virtuosity both 
in characterization and vocalism. She car- 
ried her audience to such a pitch of ex- 
citement that at the close, a storm of ap- 
plause broke forth. It was a_ veritable 
triumph and a highly deserved one. 

This program was repeated on Friday 
afternoon Feb. 25 and again on Sunday 
afternoon, Feb. 27. H 


Feuermann Plays Concertos with 
National Orchestra 


The National Orchestral Association, 
Leon Barzin, conductor; assisting artist, 


Emanuel Feuermann, ’cellist. Carnegie 
Hall, Feb. 19, afternoon: 
Concerto in B Fiat, Op. 34.......... Boccherini 
Concerto in A Minor, Op. 129....... Schumann 
RY vn tecabaeceessabened Schoénberg- Monn 
*“Rococo’ Variations..........e.es. Tchaikovsky 


For sheer loveliness of tone no part of 
the program exceeded Mr. Feuermann’s 
performance of the Adagio in Boccherini’s 
Concerto. It was read with the most 
delicately adjusted balance between ardor 
and good taste and was motivated by pro- 
found sensibilities. The entire work is of 
such chaste simplicity that the deviation 
from tonal purity of but one phrase might 
mar the entire conception. It may be under- 
stood then with what consummate artistry 
Mr. Feuermann played when it is said that 
his interpretation was flawless. 

In the Schumann Concerto unsuspected 
poetry was discovered, along with a good 
deal of prose, but the prose was the com- 
poser’s and not the interpreting artist’s. 
Nevertheless, in a program among a series 
of programs covering the literature for the 
‘cello, Schumann is hardly to be overlooked, 
and the performance upon this occasion 
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Rose Pauly 


warranted the inclusion of his music. 

Arnold Schénberg’s handling of Monn’s 
classic material, played here for the first 
time, is unusual, to say the least. The 
resources of the modern orchestra are 
drawn upon without stint, until the work 
becomes a swollen caricature of its original 
self. To the percussion instruments 
Schénberg has added the xylophone, 
glockenspiel, celesta, triangle, cymbals, bass 
drum, snare drum, and tambourine. The 
work, originally for cembalo, hardly de- 
serves such bizarre publicity. The hazards 
with which it abounds were, needless to 
say, effortlessly overcome under Mr. [euer- 
mann’s fingers and the work of the orches- 
tra, led by Mr. Barzin, was praiseworthy 
in all respects. J 


Schuster Soloist in Haydn Concerto 

New York  Philharmonic-Symphony, 
John Barbirolli, conductor. Soloist, Jo- 
seph Schuster, ’cellist. Carnegie Hall, Feb. 
29, afternoon: 


Overture to “The Bartered Bride’....Smetana 
“EEE” «= 6.5 v0 no sataeberensecis Rimsky - Korsakoff 
ee ee SO eee Haydn 


Mr. Schuster 

Scherzo from Octet for Strings..Mendelssohn 

Overture to ‘Tannhduser’ ............ Wagner 

Mr. Schuster’s performance was distin- 
guished for purity and warmth of tone, ex- 
cellent taste and musical feeling. He was 
heartily applauded, as was Mr. Barbirolli 
for a scrupulous accompaniment. The 
long-neglected Rimsky score was another 
source of pleasure to the audience. Rather 
wearisome in its length, its moods, although 
fairly descriptive of the poetic text of the 
saga of Antar the poet-warrior-lover, pall 
a bit as color succeeds color. Mr. Bar- 
birolli changed the order of the movements 
so that the ending should be more brilliant 
than the composer intended, a proceeding 


of doubtful value. The Mendelssohn 
Scherzo had sparkle and verve and was a 
delightful interlude. Q. 


Philharmonic-Symphony Young People’s 
Program 


New York  Philharmonic-Symphony, 
Young People’s Series, Rudolph Ganz, con- 
ductor. Theodore Cella, harp; Melchiorre 
Mauro-Cottone, organ. Carnegie Hall, 
Feb. 26, morning: 

Entrance of the Gods into Valhalla from 


", EEE wcticcraceennesacteis Wagner 
Adagio and Allegro from Organ Concerto 
POO OD Soscveuwedendsciceccecsceusecuns Handel 
Introduction and Allegro................. Ravel 
Song: ‘I Dream of Jeanie’.............. Foster 


Tune from County Derry; Shepherd’s Hey 


arr. by Grainger 

‘Emperor’ Waltzes............- Johann Strauss 
This concert was intended to illustrate 
the harp and the organ. Mr. Cella was 
heard as soloist in the Ravel work and in 
the Strauss Waltzes. The program was 
enlivened by Mr. Ganz’s explanatory talks 
that are always a feature of this series and 
a delight to the youthful part of the audi- 


ence as well as to the grown-ups that also 
attend. Stephen Foster’s song, sung in the 
Town Hall a few days previously by 
Kathryn Meisle, was joined in by the audi- 
ence. N. 


Gorodnitzki Plays Rachmaninoff Con- 
certo with National Orchestra 


The National Orchestral Association, 
Leon Barzin, conductor. Sascha Gorod- 
nitzki, pianist, assisting artist. Carnegie 
Hall, Feb. 28, evening: 

Overture to “Russlan and Ludmilla’...Glinka 

Concerto No. 2 in C Minor, Op. 18 

Rachmaninoft 
Mr. Gorodnitzki 
Symphony No. 4 in F Minor, Op. 36 
Tchaikovsky 

The National Orchestra’s all-Russian 
program began with a contemporary con- 
certo preceded by an Overture of Glinka, 
the “Father of Russian Music”, and con- 
cluded with Tchaikovsky’s Fourth, a 
group of works well calculated to arouse 
enthusiasm. 

_Mr. Gorodnitzki’s performance of the 
Concerto was well-balanced and lucid, with 
the emphasis upon clarity of detail. He 
achieved a_ reading that was notable for 
its sensitivity in the lyric passages with 
which the work abounds, rather than upon 
flights of storming virtuosity. The result 
was an imaginative and poetic interpreta- 
tion that won him the gratitude of a large 
audience. The accompaniment provided by 
Mr. Barzin and the players was well con- 
sidered. 

Orchestrally, the playing of the Glinka 
Overture was the most admirable of the 
evening for in it the group attained that 
unity and compactness of ensemble which 
is to the best advantage of the composer. 
In the Tchaikovsky symphony the work of 
the brass—particularly the French horns— 
and the woodwind section, was ragged and 
unsure. The strings, notably in the Scherzo- 





Efrem Zimbalist 


pizzicato, revealed that they are still the 
most advanced group in ensemble play- 
ing. ‘ 


Barbirolli Conducts Tchaikovsky Fifth 


New York Philharmonic-Symphony, John 
Barbirolli, conductor. Carnegie Hall, Feb. 
26, evening : 

‘Don Juan’; Suite from the music to ‘Der 

Birger als Edelmann’...........++.: Strauss 

Symphony No. 5 in E Minor, Op. 64 

Tchaikovsky 

Romanticists could listen to their heart's 

content at this “student’s concert”, which 


(Continued on page 21) 














One of America’s great institu- 
tions of music, the Eastman 
School offers courses in all 
branches of music—instrumental, 
choral, voice, theory, composition, 
harmony, education, languages, 
psychology, etc.—for the degrees 
of B.M., M.A. in Music, M.M. 
and Ph.D. in Music. Affiliation 
with the University of Rochester 
provides additional opportunities 
for study in the liberal arts and 
sciences. 


Moderate Tuition 


Partly because of the endowment 
provided by George Eastman, the 
tuition and other expenses are 
moderate. Student Aid funds are 
available for qualified students. 


Complete Facilities 


In physical equipment the School 
is unusually well supplied —a 
library of 35,000 volumes, 196 
practice pianos, 18 organs, re- 
cording equipment, etc. 





UNIVERSITY OF ROCHESTER 


HOWARD HANSON, Director—RAY MOND WILSON, Assistant Director 


NBC Broadcasts 


The Eastman Orchestra, band, 
ensembles, and chorus broadcast 
over the NBC Network Thurs- 
days at 3:15 P.M., E.S.T. Addi- 
tional opportunity for perform- 
ance is provided by other regu- 
lar concerts and recitals. 


Placement Bureau 


The School’s Placement Bureau 
has had a gratifying success in 
securing professional and _ teach- 
ing positions for graduates and 
students. 


Summer Session 
June 27- July 30, 1938 


Fall Session 
Opens September 20, 1938 


Due to a strictly limited enroll- 
ment early registration is advised. 
For information and catalogs, 
address Arthur H. Larson, 
Secretary-Registrar, Eastman 
School of Music, Rochester, N.Y. 
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Wagner Still the Strongest Drawing 
Card of the Opera 


S the Metropolitan Opera season nears its 
close, and the record for the entire period 
of sixteen weeks takes shape, the hegemony of 
Wagner is again apparent. With Richard Strauss 
occupying a more important place than ever be- 
fore in the history of the institution, the so-called 
German wing of the company—in which are to be 
found singers from Norway, Sweden, Denmark, 
Hungary and Austria, as well as from Germany 
—is in a position to claim once more the lion’s 
share of kudos for the season; and this in spite 
of the efforts made to strengthen the Italian wing. 
American singers have held their own. But for 
them, the “German” wing would have been much 
more predominant over the “Italian”. 

No completely fresh disclosures were made in 
the season’s repertoire, though Menotti’s ‘Amelia 
Goes to the Ball’ had not been heard previously 
at the Metropolitan and Damrosch’s ‘Man With- 
out a Country’ had not figured in a regular season. 
The other additions to the current list were all 
revivals. Of these several seemed to fare distinctly 
better than might have been predicted for them on 
the basis of their last performances at the Metro- 
politan. 

Verdi’s ‘Otello’, now credited with as many per- 
formances as “Tristan und Isolde’, presents a case 
in point. The legend has persisted that this has 
never been a popular work in New York. Its 
long absences from the repertoire would appear 
to bear this out. Though it had eighteen per- 
formances in four seasons at the time Toscanini 
was at the helm—1909 to 1912—the past record of 
only twenty-nine performances in a total of eight 
seasons for a work introduced as early as 1891 


was not of itself an imposing one. The current 
revival has apparently enlisted an enthusiasm to 
justify retention of the opera in next season’s 
repertoire and beyond. Barring some unexpected 
shift in the operas announced for the final week, 
there will be a total for ‘Otello’ of eight per- 
formances, the most the opera has received in any 
Metropolitan year. The attendance apparently has 
been such as to indicate that the work now has a 
following among the class of opera patrons from 
which come the standees. For this, the Metro- 
politan may have reason to thank the missionary 
performances given under other auspices at pop- 
ular prices, in recent years, while giving due recog- 
nition to the popularity of some members of the 
cast. 

Never in the past has Strauss been represented 
by more than one opera in a given season ; conse- 
quently no such total of performances ever has 
accrued to him as will be chalked up with the final 
curtain this season, when three of the Strauss 
works have taken their ‘turn in the regular sub- 
scription round. Five performances of ‘Rosen- 
kavalier’, four of ‘Elektra’ and three of ‘Salome’ 
make it possible for the Metropolitan to say that 
Strauss has been as liberally represented in New 
York, as would ordinarily have been the case in 
those theatres of Central Europe where his works 
are most popular, though the standee attendance 
has not been of an order to place any one of the 
three in. the same category as ‘Otello’. 

With six performances for ‘Aida’, five each for 
‘Traviata’ and ‘Rigoletto’ and three for ‘Il Trova- 
tore’, as well as eight for ‘Otello’, Verdi might 
appear at first blush to have exerted something 
like his old appeal in competition with Wagner. 
But the record is that of a total of twenty-seven 
performances of five operas for Verdi and thirty- 
eight of nine operas for Wagner. Post-season 
additions may lift Wagner’s total above forty. The 
most conspicuous lack in the Italian representa- 
tion has been in the works of Puccini. Though 
‘La Boheme’ obtained five performances, and 
‘Gianni Schicchi’ three, ‘Madama Butterfly’ and 
‘Tosca’ remained in limbo along with ‘Manon 
Lescaut’, ‘Turandot’, ‘La Rondine’ and the com- 
panions of ‘Schicchi’ in the Trittico. 

A repertoire that boasts works of such diverse 
character as ‘Don Giovanni’, ‘Norma’, ‘Samson 
et Dalila’, ‘Salome’, ‘Le Cog d’Or’ and ‘Parsifal’ 
cannot be regarded as a narrow one. To have 
presented thirty-four operas in sixteen works is of 
itself something of a feat. Only by lengthening 
the season could much more be undertaken. In- 
evitably the popularity of individual singers has 
been an influence in the choice of operas and the 
number of repetitions accorded them. Even so, 
singers must have something with which to work, 
and the circumstance that ‘Tristan und Isolde’ 
and ‘Otello’ lead the list with eight performances 
each, in this relatively short season, might well be 
considered a tribute to musical culture in America 
today. No one knows better than General Mana- 
ger Edward Johnson how impossible it is to please 
everyone in the choice of works to be presented. 
But he has proved that a great many persons can 
be pleased by giving operas that stand high among 
their fellows in musical value, if only the casts 
possess the singers to do them justice. These, in 
an altogether heartening number of instances, he 
has been able to produce. 
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Change of Address 


PLEASE REPORT change of address immediately. (Be sure 
to send your old address together with new address.) 
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sent to the post office by the subscriber. To avoid this 
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expense and make sure of getting your copies promptly, 
please notify Musicat America at least two weeks in 
advance. 
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A Recent Photograph of Carl Friedberg, Noted Pianist 


Szigeti—‘Too many artists”, says Joseph Szigeti, 
“give only what is easiest for them to give. I believe 
that the fighting artist should constantly set himself 
new tasks.” 


Gabrilowitsch—Clara Clemens Gabrilowitsch is 
said to be writing a book about her husband, the late 
Ossip Gabrilowitsch, the famous pianist and con- 
ductor. 


List—Following the announcement by Toscanini 
that he would not conduct at Salzburg, Emanuel List, 
bass of the Metropolitan, has canceled his engage 
ment there. “No more Salzburg for me!” he declared 


Townsend—The Handel Medal, bestowed annually 
by the town of Halle, Germany, birthplace of the com 
poser, for services in behalf of his music, was recently 
given to Mrs. Lawrence Townsend of Washington 


Graham—Among her recent pupils not directly 
connected with the dance, Martha Graham taught 
Ruth Gordon the tarantella for her performance oi 
Nora in Ibsen’s ‘A Doll’s House’, now running at i 
New York theatre. 


Pinza—As a mascot, Ezio Pinza keeps a small and 
battered doll in his makeup box. He declines to give 
the history of the mascot, saying simply that it was 
given to him twenty years ago by a girl in Italy. 
“I’d feel strange if it were not there while | am 
making up!” he said. 


St Denis—A prophet for better things, Ruth St 
Denis declared recently that a new civilization, built 
on the dance and rhythm, is gradually coming to 
birth. Miss St Denis feels that the dances of the 
East have a soothing and peaceful effect on the 
jangled nerves of modern Americans. 


Schelling—A letter has been received by Frederick 
R. Huber, Baltimore’s Municipal Director of Music, 
from Ernest Schelling, conductor of the Baltimore 
Symphony, announcing that his eyesight has been 
completely restored. Dr. Schelling wrote from 
Switzerland: “My eye has healed perfectly and I can 
see as well as ever.” 


Toscanini—A record of all the rehearsals and per- 
formances of ‘Parsifal’ in the year of its premiere, 
1882, in Bayreuth, has been presented to Arturo 
Toscanini by a New York admirer. The document 
was made by a member of the orchestra and contains 
minute details of tempi, expression and length of per- 
formance of all the sixteen representations of the 
opera’s first season. 
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Program Outlined for 
Educators’ Convention 
(Continued from page 3) 


in elementary schools; experimental 
projects in music education; college and 
university bands; catholic music; 
teacher education; music education 
broadcasts; music education by radio; 
class piano instruction; junior and 
senior high school voice training, etc. 
Speakers, conductors and _ session 
leaders will include: Vladimir Bakalei- 
nikoff, Howard Hanson, Noble Cain, 
Edwin Franko Goldman, Austin A. 
Harding, Charles O'Neill, Harold 
Bachman, W. Otto Miessner, A. R. Mc- 
Allister, Osbourne McConathy, Frank 
C. Biddle, Cecil M. Smith, Orien E. 
Dalley, Ernest LaPrade, Lilla Belle 
Pitts, Will Earhart, James L. Mursell, 
Lillian Mohr Fox, Louis Woodson Cur- 
tis, Marion Flagg, Carol M. Pitts, Wil- 
lam D. Revelli, Anna Johannsen, 
Joseph A. Leeder, Peter W. Dykema, 
xichard W. Grant, Ada Bicking, Fred- 
erick H. Haywood, John W. Beattie, 
Russell V. Morgan, Charles M. Dennis, 
Francis Findlay, Ralph W. Wright, 
Cleva J. Carson, Alfred Spouse, Edith 
M. Keller, Ralph E. Rush, Lois Rod- 
gers, M. Calude Rosenberry, S. Earle 
Blakeslee, J]. F. Skinner, A. W. Bleck- 
schmidt, Norman Falkenhainer, Wayne 
Sherrard, H. J. Lemcke, Paul J. Weav- 
er, Helen C. Howe, Max T. Krone, 
Walter H. Butterfield, Mabelle Glenn, 
Ruth Murray, Louis G. Wersen, Ger- 
trude Fleming, Emma Jane Lafetra, 
Alice C. Inskeep, J. Leon Ruddick, 
Helen Graves, Ernest Hares, Clay Bal- 
lew, David Nyvall, and many others. 


Prominent Speakers Included 


Prominent speakers from outside the 
music education profession will include: 
Willard E. Givens, executive secretary 
of the National Education Association; 
Nikolai Sokoloff, director of the Fed- 
eral Music Project; John G. Paine, 
president of the American Society of 
Authors, and Publishers; 
Joseph N. Weber, president of the 
American Federation of Musicians; 
Lloyd W. King, Missouri state super- 
intendent of schools; L. A. Woods, 
[Texas state superintendent of schools; 
H. J. Gerling, superintendent of schools, 
St. Louis; Philander P. Claxton, former 
United States commissioner of educa- 
tion; John Henry Muyskens, professor 
of phonetics, University of Michigan, 
and others. 


Ce ymposers, 


A Review of American Music 


\ high light of the convention will be 
the dramatic portrayal of 100 years of 
\merican music, presented by 3,000 chil- 
dren of the public schools of St. Louis, 
under Earnest Hares, assistant supervisor 
of music, who is the author of the pageant. 
The production will be accompanied by the 
St. Louis High School Concert Orchestra, 
of eighty members selected from the All- 
St. Louis High School Orchestra. The 
children in the cast come from the ten 
public high schools of St. Louis. 

Another outstanding event will be the 
Missouri Rural School Music Festival, 
sponsored by the Missouri Music Educa- 
tors Association in co-operation with the 
state department of education and the 
Music Educators National Conference com- 
mittee on music in rural schools. This pro- 
gram will feature typical instrumental and 
vocal ensembles and a great chorus of 
3,500 children representing the rural and 
villages schools of all Missouri. Among 
the groups taking part: Green County 
Rural School Orchestra; Laclede County 
Rural School Harmonica Band; Jefferson 
City Rural School Rhythm Band; Stod- 
dard County Rural School Special Choir, 
with guitar accompaniment; Missouri All- 
State Rural School Chorus. 
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Act | in the American Premiere of ‘Le Coq d'Or’ at the Metropolitan in March 


Would Have Been Some Party 

Caruso reached his forty-fifth birth- 
day on Feb. 25. When asked if he were 
going to give a party, he replied: “How 
could I? If I invited all my friends, 
where could [ give a party for all New 
York?” 

1918 


Pretty Good 

Before leaving last week on his uM? 
to ratse $100,000 for the Red Lross, 
John McCormack paid an income ta. 
of $75,000. He declared: “With me 
ts a case of America giveth and Amer 
ica taketh away. Blessed be the name 
of America! 

1918 


Why Not Again? 

‘L’Amore dei Tre Re’ was revived at 
the Metropolitan on Thursday with 
Claudio Muzio, Enrico Caruso, Pas 
quale Amato and Adamo Didur. Mor- 


anzoni conducted. 
1918 


Hepeamtananan ti tennis 


The climax of the festival program will 
be reached in the appearances of the Na- 
tional High School Orchestra, 250 student 
players, Vladimir Bakaleinikoff, conductor, 
and Howard Hanson, guest conductor; 
National High School Band, 250 student 
players, Austin A. Harding, conductor, 
Charles O'Neill and Harold Bachman, 
guest conductors; and the 1938 National 
High School Festival -Chorus, comprising 
selected high school choruses numbering 
2,000 singers, Noble Cain, conductor. 

A new feature of the festival will be the 
first appearance of the National Elementary 
School Orchestra, 200 student players, 
Henry Sopkin, conductor. There will also 
be a college choir festival, of which May- 
nard Klein, of Sophie Newcomb College, 
New Orleans, is organizing chairman 

Organizing chairmen of the aforemen- 
tioned. National groups are: band, G. W 
Patrick, assisted by F. C. Kreider; orches 
tra, Henry Sopkin; National Choral Fes 


tival Chairman, Fowler Smith; Harold 
Tallman, assistant 
The appearances of these groups are 


sponsored by three auxiliary organizations 


What They Read Twenty Years 
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the Opera in Pantomime 


i \. Y. Symphony 
Program 

Damrosch gtuves premiere 
of Australian's work. 
‘Symphony Fantasy’ by 
George Boyle praised. Pro- 
gram also includes Chopin 
F Minor Concerto played 
by Guiomar Novaes, and 
a Symphony in D by Vic- 
tor Kolar 


1918 


From White House to 
Concert Hall 


Margaret Wilson, daugh- 
ter of the President, is 
making a recital tour of a 
number of training camps 
under the auspices of the 
o. e WB 





1918. Note the Singers in Groups While the Ballet Acted 





Rosina Galli, Who Mimed the Queen of Shemaka, and 
1918 Giuseppe Bonfiglio, the Astrologer in Act Ill 





of the conference: National School Band 
Association, A. R. McAllister, president; 
National School Orchestra Association, 
Adam P. Lesinsky, president; National 
School Vocal Association, Mabelle Glenn, 
Executive Chairman 


St. Louis Symphony to Play 


Other attractions of the convention week 
include a complimentary concert by the St. 
Louis Symphony, Vladimir Golschmann, 
conductor; a cotillion sponsored by the 
Music Education Exhibitors Association; 
lobby sings, Richard W. Grant, general 
chairman: the centennial banquet, and 
others. 

Arrangements have been made for re- 
union breakfasts and luncheons by fra- 
ternities and official groups including the 
following: Phi Mu Alpha Sinfonia, Sigma 
Alpha Iota, Phi Sigma Mu Fraternity, Mu 
Phi Epsilon Soroity, Phi Beta Fraternity, 
Teachers College of Columbia University, 
American Institute of Normal Methods, 
Minnesota Visitors, Cincinnati Conserva- 
tory of Music, Murray State Teachers Col- 
lege, Northwestern University, Eastman 


School of Music, Christiansen Choral 
School, National Music Camp, Southwest- 
ern Music Camp, National School Band, 
Orchestra, and Vocal Associations, the six 
sectional conferences, and various in-and- 
about clubs. 

Exhibits, provided by the leading book 
and music publishers, manufacturers, and 
dealers of the country, will be in charge of 
Joseph A. Fischer, president of the Music 
Education Exhibitors Association. 

The nucleus of the convention committee 
is composed of the administrative staff of 
the St. Louis public schools with Dr. 
Henry J. Gerling as general chairman; 
Philip J. Hickey, directing chairman; Eu- 
gene M. Hahnel, vice-chairman; John 
Rush Powell, secretary. The schools of 
the several suburban cities in St. Louis 
County are co-operating as are also the 
Missouri Music Educators Association and 
the state department of education. 

Further information concerning the con- 
vention may be obtained by writing to C. 
V. Buttelman, executive secretary of the 
Music Educators National Conference, 64 
East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago. 
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LEO 


ORNSTEIN 


Pianist-Composer 


First and Foremost of the Modern; 


"The sensitive tone color and pedaling, 
the crisp brilliant technique of the expert 


and musicianly pianist." 
—New York Times 


"An exponent of highly attractive piano 
playing." 





—C hicago Herald 


Important Appearances include: 
Boston Symphony Orchestra 
New York Philharmonic-Symphony 
Philadelphia Orchestra 
Chicago Symphony 
St. Louis Symphony 
Minneapolis Symphony 
Los Angeles Philharmonic 








THE 
BEAUX ARTS TRIO 


Brilliant Young Ensemble 


Edith Schiller, Pianist 
Alice Erickson, Violinist 
Virginia Peterson, ’Cellist 


Significant Comments: 


EDITH SCHILLER. . . To an unusual instinct for music, 
Miss Schiller has added a fine and rounded development. The 
combination gives her the approach of a true artist. 

Olga Samerof Stokowski 
ALICE ERICKSON... A splendidly equipped violinist 


who plays with fine musical distinction and penetrative 
understanding. 











Lewis Persinger 


VIRGINIA PETERSON... . A young cellist of excep- 
tional talent and ability whom | highly endorse. 


Alfred Wallenstein 


THE BEAUX ARTS TRIO... An ensemble to be 








recognized by the musical world; individual personalities— 


vital interpretations—excellent balance. Leos Berzin 
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| Presents for season 1938-1939 


WALTER 
ee oe oe 


Outstanding American Baritone | 




















"Mr. Mills disclosed a voice of ample vol- 
ume, good musicianship and a gratifying 
adherence to traditional demands." 

—New York World Telegram 


"A musician of fine artistic perception." 


—Boston Evening Transcript 


"A brilliant baritone. Diction of superla- 
tive clarity and elegance." 


Chicago American 





“His resonant, darkly colored voice is 
remarkable for its sensuous beauty and 
for its variety of possible effect." 

—Chicago Daily Tribune 





Aside from his many concert and oratorio appearances, 
Walter Mills has achieved significant success through his 
numerous broadcasts over the N. B. C. network. 








GEORGIA 


GRAVES 


American Contralto 





"A voice of impressive size and range— 
an attractive stage personality.” 


—New York Times 





"A large voice, richly vibrant and of good 


| range." —New York Herald Tribune 








| "A Lieder singer of the first rank." 
| —New York Staats-Zeitung 





| Miss Graves has been re-engaged as soloist for the 
| Lindsborg Messiah Festival, Kansas, which is the third 
| consecutive season she has appeared. 


In addition to over 1000 radio appearances, Georgia 
Graves has been soloist with the Denver Civic Symphony 
Orchestra, Chicago Apollo Club, Rolands Park Woman's 
Club of Baltimore, Pittsburg Spring Festival, (Kansas) 
Winfield Festival and many other concert, orchestral and 
oratorio engagements. 
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OPERA: 


Jepson Returns in ‘Traviata’— 
Jagel Substitutes for Martinelli 
in ‘Aida’—First ‘Faust’ Brings 
Carleton Gauld’s Return— 
Morelli Sings Escamillo and 
Brownlee Appears in ‘Barber 
of Seville’ 


¢ } OHENGRIN’ on the afternoon of Feb. 
19 boasted a strong cast, possibly the 
strongest the company now affords. Not 
only were Kirsten Flagstad and Lauritz 
Melchior superb in the roles of Elsa and 
her Swan Knight, but Karin Branzell as 
Ortrud, Julius Huehn as Telramund and 
Ludwig Hofmann as King Henry gave in- 
dividual strength to the stage ensemble, 
which was completed with his usual com- 
petence by George Cehanovsky as the 
Herald. The scene before the Munster 
called from both Mme. Flagstad and Mme. 
Branzell the full splendor of their voices 
and was of stirring largeness of utter- 
ance. Mr. Melchior sang the “Abschied” 
movingly and with much beauty of tone. 
Maurice de Abravanel conducted. O. 


‘Faust’ Heard for First Time 


Gounod’s ‘Faust’ was heard for the first 
time this season on the evening of Feb. 19, 
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Artists Assume New Roles—The First ‘Faust’ 








an indication of the stress being laid upon 
German opera, for in other years the work 
has been a staple of the repertoire. 

With the exception of Vina Bovy, who 
sang Marguerite for the first time on this 
stage, the cast was all-American, and the 
aspect of greatest interest was the assump- 
tion of the role of Mephistopheles by 
Carleton Gauld, in place of Ezio Pinza, 
who was indisposed. 


Mr. Gauld is no stranger to the Metro- 
politan since he sang there during part of 
the season of 1931-32, making his debut 
as Hunding in ‘Die Walkiire’ on Nov. 14, 
1931. His appearance upon this occasion 
must have been as much of a surprise as 
was that of Mephistopheles when first he 
confronted Faust in his laboratory. The 
manner of his conjuration was providen- 
tial. He happened to be in New York on 
his way to Indiana, his native state, when 
Mr. Pinza’s illness provided him with an 
opportunity for making a re-entry. 

His interpretation of the role was dra- 
matically a delight to the eye and he sang 
in a well-schooled, resonant manner, his 
artistry bespeaking the training he has 
acquired at the Opéra Comique in Paris. 
He was heartily applauded after the 
Serenade and his singing in the Church 
scene, which the Metropolitan has wisely 
seen fit to restore this year, was im- 
pressive. 

The remainder of the cast was familiar. 
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Richard Bonelli gave his convincing and 
tonally grateful conception of Valentin; 
Charles Kullman voiced the music of Faust 
with admirable lyricism and looked the 
youthful part to near-perfection. Thelma 
Votipka was an excellent Marthe and 
Helen Olheim a charming Siebel. Wilfred 
Engelman was the Wagner. It cannot be 
said that Mme. Bovy was in her best vocal 
estate. Wilfred Pelletier conducted vigor- 
ously and the orchestra contributed to a 
performance that was engaging in most 
respects. “e W. 


The Seventh ‘Otello’ 


Verdi's ‘Otello’ had is severtth hearing of 
the season on the evening of Feb. 21, be- 
fore the usual crowded house that has 
greeted the work this season. The cast 
was identical with that of former hearings, 
Giovanni Martinelli enacting the name part, 
Lawrence Tibbett singing Iago, and Elisa- 
beth Rethberg, Desdemona. The remain- 
ing roles were assumed by Thelma Votipka, 
Nicholas Massue, Nicola Moscona, Gior- 
dano Paltrinieri, George Cehanovsky and 
Wilfred Engelman. Ettore Panizza con- 
ducted. 


‘Tristan und Isolde’ as Benefit 


‘Tristan und Isolde. was given at a spe- 
cial matinee on Feb. 22, for the benefit of 
the New York Diet.Kitchen, a capacity 
audience attending. The title roles were 
sung by Lauritz Melchior and Kirsten 
Flagstad. Karin Branzell sang Brangane, 
and Julius Huehn, Kurvenal. Others in the 
cast included Ludwig Hofmann as King 
Mark, Hans Clemens, Karl Laufkoetter, 
Arnold Gabor and James .Wolfe. Artur 


Bodanzky conducted. 


Morelli Sings First Escamillo 

The fourth ‘Carmen’, on the evening of 
Feb, 23, again brought the dramatic talents 
of Jan Kiepura and Bruna Castagna to the 
leading roles, and introduced a new Es- 
camillo this season, Carlo Morelli. Mr. 
Morelli sang with his accustomed vigor 
and warmth of tone and was a formidable 
figure as the toreador. Mr. Kiepura and 
Miss Castagna were in excellent voice, and, 
the former especially, acted with the 
bravura that has come to be expected. 
Queena Mario was the Micaela and others 
in the cast were Thelma Votipka, Helen 
Olheim, George Cehanovsky, Giordano Pal- 
trinieri, Louis D’Angelo and Wilfred 
Engleman. Gennaro Papi conducted. 

Q. 

Jepson Appears as Violetta in ‘Traviata’ 

The season's fourth ‘Traviata’ at the 
Metropolitan on the evening of Feb. 24 





Richard Bonelli Hans Clemens 


brought Helen Jepson as Violetta in her 
first appearance with the company this 
season. Miss Jepson’s voice was fresh, 
remarkably appealing in quality, and ably 
managed in the dramatic nuances of the 
role. Charmingly costumed, her Violetta 
had the romantic flare and poignance to 
make it convincing. In her singing as in 
her acting there were admirable simplicity 
and effortlessness which won an ovation 
from the crowded house. Lawrence Tibbett 
did the most magnificent singing of the 
evening in the ‘Di Provenza’, with a final 
note long to be remembered for its rich- 
ness and breadth of tone. Dramatically 
also, Mr. Tibbett’s Germont pére had much 
merit. 











Helen Jepson as Violetta in ‘Traviata’ 


Mr. Landi’s singing was agreeable 
enough in unforced passages, but he fre- 
quently spread the tone on high notes, driv- 
ing the voice off pitch, as for example in 
the ensemble in the last act. His Alfredo 
proved a rather colorless lover, and the 
difference in height between the fragile 
Violetta and her lover hampered him in 
making the final scene effective. Othe 
roles were taken by Thelma Votipka, 
Lucielle Browning, Angelo Bada, Wilfred 
Engelman, George Cehanovsky and Nor- 
man Cordon. Ettore Panizza conducted a 
zestful performance. S 


Kiepura Sings the Duke in ‘Rigoletto’ 

Jan Kiepura sang the role of the Duke 
of Mantua in ‘Rigoletto’ for the first time 
here on the evening of Feb. 25, creating an 
excellent impression both by his singing and 
his dramatic conception of the role. He 
infused it not only with the elegance it de- 
mands but seldom has, but also made the 
dramatic passages impressive. His singing 
throughout the evening was excellent. The 
title role was assumed by Carlo Tagliabue 
and that of Sparafucile by Nicola Moscona 
Bidu Sayao again sang an excellent Gilda 
and the lesser roles were impersonated by 
Irra Petina, Thelma Votipka, Charlotte 


Symons and Lucielle Browning, also Nor 
man Cordon, George 


Cehanovsky, Angel 





Carlo Morelli 


Paul Althouse 


sada and Wilfred 


Engelman 
Papi conducted 


Gennari 


Jagel Substitutes in Matinee ‘Aida’ 


The performance of ‘Aida’ at the 
matinee on Feb. 26, was interrupted with- 
in ten minutes of the beginning by the 
sudden indisposition of Giovanni Martinelli, 
Singing the role of Radames. Mr. Martin- 
elli was seized with acute indigestion while 

(Continued on page 22) 
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TOSCANINI GIVES 


WAGNER PROGRAM 


Concludes Series of 11 Broad- 
casts with NBC Symphony— 
‘Faust Overture’ and Music- 
Drama Excerpts Played 


RTURO TOSCANINI completed 

42 his engagement with the NBC or- 
chestra on the evening of March 5, 
when he gave the eleventh of a series 
of broadcasts in the large studio of the 
company at Radio City before an invited 
audience of capacity size. Announcement 
of a new contract to cover three addi- 
tional years was made at the concert by 
David Sarnoff, chairman of the board of 
directors of the National Broadcasting 
Company. Originally a ten-week en- 
gagement, an additional week was added 
and in addition to the broadcasts Mr. 
Toscanini conducted two public con- 
certs, both benefits, in Carnegie Hall. 

For his final broadcast, Mr. Toscanini 
lecided upon an all-Wagner program. This 
he began with ‘A Faust Overture’ and 
nly from Toscanini has such a perform- 
ance of this work been heard in many sea- 
sons. The NBC Symphony surpassed itself 
in the quality of its playing; there was 
eauty of woodwinds, beauty of strings.and 
ct Improvement in the brass 

Ihe preludes to Act. I and Act III of 
Lohengrin’ were fashioned with like dis- 
tinction and again there was reason to 
note not merely the fervor but the finesse 
ft the playing. But the peak of the pro- 
gram was reached in the Prelude and 
Liebestod’ from ‘Tristan und _ Isolde,’ 
which reached ecstatic heights in their emo- 
ional sweep and were of the tonal splen- 
dor associated only occasionally with per- 
tormances by the long-established front 
rank orchestras. 


, 








The Prelude to ‘Parsifal’, which immedi- 
ately tollowed an intermission, was of 
much the same supreme quality of per- 


formance. Thereafter something in the 
nature of a sag was noted in the playing 
f “‘Siegfried’s Rhine Journey’, which was 
neither so clear, so sure, nor so overwhelm- 


ingly vital as some past performances at 


Mr. Toscanini’s hands. If both conductor 
amd orchestra were weary, after their 
strenuous labors of the night before in the 


Verdi Requiem, this could have occasioned 
10 Ss But there was a fresh access 
y for the ‘Ride of the Valkyries’ 
rought listeners to their feet with 
of approval mingled in the din of 
0. T 
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Zinka Milanov Bruna Castagna 





Nicola Moscona 


was as follows: 
Concerto Grosso for Strings, No. 12 in B 
BET a6eGh atin SAlivacesis ceieveacns sks Handel 
Symphony in G, No, &.... 
‘Le Festin de l’Araignée’...... ..ess+.- Roussel 
‘Invitation to the Dance’......Weber-Berlioz 
Danza (Tarantella), from Op. 44....Martucci 
The Haydn Symphony was the high 
point of this concert, performed with more 
patrician spirit, cleanness of execution and 
unanimity of purpose that distinguished the 
other works. It was also the musical 
height, for although the Handel work (in 
which the concertino was formed by Mischa 
Mischakoff and Edwin Bachmann, violins, 
and Oswald Mazzucchi, ’cellist) has its 
own nobility, it seemed sluggish in the tell- 
ing. The potpourri of the second half was 
redeemed by some exquisite playing in the 
Roussel piece, which, however, is longer 
than its comtent warrants. The audience, 
as usual, cheered Mr. Toscanini to the 
echo, O 


~ 


On Feb. 26 Mr, Toscanini’s program 


was: 
Overture to ‘The Flying Dutchman’.. Wagner 
Symphony No. 2 in B Minor .......... Borodin 
Variations on a Theme by Haydn....Brahms 


*Vitava’ (“The Mboldau’).............. Smetana 

Mr. Toscanini played the Wagner over- 
ture in eleventh-hour substitution for an 
announced novelty, Prokofieff’s new ‘Rus- 
sian’ Overture. In all that pertained to 
vitality of leadership he worked his usual 
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NOTABLE PERFORMANCE OF VERDI REQUIEM 


Toscanini Conducts Manzoni 
Mass, With Chorus of Schola 
Cantorum and NBC Orchestra 
—Milanov, Castagna, Kullman 
and Moscona, Soloists 


A surpassing performance of Verdi's 
‘Manzoni Requiem’ was given in Car- 
negie Hall on the evening of March 4 
under the fiery and masterful leader- 
ship of Arturo Toscanini. The forces 
at his command were the chorus of the 
Schola Cantorum, the NBC Symphony 
and a quartet of soloists from the 
Metropolitan Opera; Zinka Milanov, 
soprano; Bruna Castagna, contralto; 
Charles Kullman, tenor, and Nicola 
Moscona, bass, the last of these taking 
the place of Ezio Pinza on relatively 
short notice. 

Soloists, chorus and orchestra partook 
of Mr. Toscanim’s supreme concentration 
on his task and were fused into an ensemble 
as nearly without major flaws as any music 
lover of today is likely to experience. 
Greater voices have been enlisted for the 
solo parts but not often has any solo quar- 
tet been so well balanced and so consist- 
ently expressive as was the quartet of this 
performance. 

For each of the soloists, the evening 
was one to enhance their artistic standing 
in this community. Miss Milanov’s warm- 
ly expressive soprano, though finding its 
chief opportunity in the Libera Me, was 
like a ray of shining light in concerted 
singing with the other soloists. Mme. 
Castagna’s full-toned contralto took on a 
new richness of utterance in the Libera 
Scriptus. The tenor air, Ingemisco, was 
gratefully fashioned by Mr. Kullman. Mr. 
Moscona’s inky black voice was used 
with telling effect in the Rex Tremende 
and elsewhere. 


wonders with it, though the horns were not 
altogether comfortable in accomplishing 
what was demanded of them. Borodin’s 
second symphony, if not great music, has 
moments of barbaric pageantry. The final 
allegro, with its suggestions of medieval 
heroes feasting and roistering about the 
banquet board, can be of stimulating ani 
mation and color, played as Toscanini and 
the NBC ensemble played the work on this 
occasion, 

Though the Italian conductor has come 
nearer realizing his ideal of perfection in 
some other performances of the Brahms 
variations, this one possessed the beauty of 
design, the plastic modeling of every 
phrase, that are characteristic of Tosca- 
nini, playing at its most fastidious. The 
Smetana symphonic poem was something 
of spun song, with the quality of the sound 
matching in beauty the lyricism with which 
the melodic substance of the work was set 


forth. rx 


ORCHESTRAS 


(Continued from page 15) 
opened with the ebullient ‘Don Juan’ and 
closed with Tchaikovsky’s introspective 
Fifth Symphony. It was, however, an oc- 
casion which found neither Mr. Barbirolli 
nor the orchestra in the best form. The 
fire, the ceaseless play of color and fancy 
in the Strauss tone poem were conveyed, 
but with a harshness of attack and ragged- 
ness of ensemble which diminished their 
effect. The playing of the ‘Biirger als 
Edelmann’ Suite was better and elicited 
admiration, though Strauss has not put 
any strong or distinguished theme into the 
rather vulgar work. 

In the Tchaikovsky Symphony the string 
and brass sections of the orchestra came 
into their own and Mr. Barbirolli con- 
ducted with romantic sweep and abandon 
But the sudden ritardandos and returns to 
piano seemed arbitrary and the brass choir 


The ‘Manzoni Requiem’ is, of course, 
primarily a choral rather than an orchestral 
composition. The chorus of the Schola 
Cantorum, which participated in two mem- 
orable performances conducted by Tosca- 
nini in the same auditorium seven years 
ago, when the Philharmonic-Symphony was 
the orchestra, would appear to have sunk 
its teeth deeper into the music since last 
called upon to essay it. The choral singing 
was as fervid as it was sure; there were 
crashing sonorities for the cataclysm of the 
Dies Irae and there was the requisite clar- 
ity for the most intensely emotional of all 
fugues, that of the Libera Me. 

Mr. Toscanini’s conviction concerning 
the genius that abides in this Requiem was 
felt in every bar, as he swept his vocal and 
instrumental ensemble on from splendor to 
splendor, plunging his forces into what 
at times became a veritable avalanche 
of burning sonorities. If he asked any- 
thing of either the chorus or the orches- 
tra that was not fully realized for him, 
this was lost sight of in the overwhelm- 
ing drama of the music as he projected 
it 

Drama the ‘Manzoni Requiem’ remains, 
but to look upon it as “theatrical” in the 
light of such an experience as was here 
provided, simply because of the Verdi-isms 
in its melodic contours and in some effects 
of orchestration familiar in his operas ts 
to miss the Requiem’s essential grandeur 
and its profound humanity. Obviously, it 
is unsuited for ecclesiastical uses. It must 
be regarded as primarily a musical com- 
position rather than something of the Lit- 
urgy. But in its sincerity, its devotion, its 
piety, this is a profoundly religious work, 
if a religious work for the concert audi- 
torium rather than the church 

The performance was for the benefit of 
unemployed musicians of the local union 
and for the Verdi Rest Home in Milan 
The audience was of capacity proportions. 


0. T 


was hard driven and over-emphasized ac- 
companiment passages in places. A large 
audience was present and applauded cor- 
dially throughout the evening S. 


Zimbalist Heard With Philharmonic 

New York Philharmonic-Symphony, 
John Barbirolli, conductor. Efrem Zimbal- 
ist, violinist, soloist. Carnegie Hall, March 
3, evening : 


Brandenburg Concerto No. 3 in G....... Bach 
Concerto for Violin in D Minor, Op. 47 
Sibelius 
Symphony in A (‘Italian’), Op. 9 
Mendelssohn 
Overture, “The Roman Carnival’....... Berlioz 


It was interesting to hear Mr. Zimbalist’ 
(Continued on page 22) 
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‘AMELIA GOES TO THE BALL’ AT OPERA 


(Continued from page 5) 
him the lover is the man in the apartment 
above. 

Armed with a pistol, off goes the hus- 
band to find the man and shoot him at 
sight. Amelia, left alone, again is fearful 
of being cheated of the ball. At her sig- 
nal, the lover lets himself down by a rope 
and enters the boudoir. He proposes that 
they elope, but she refuses, putting him 
off until “some ddy next week,” because 
of the ball. Though he hides when the 
husband is heard returning, he is discov- 
ered and the husband tries to shoot. But 
the gun jams. After a threat of fisticuffs 
the two men sit down to talk things over 
and each becomes interested in the other’s 
point of view. 

Amelia rages, reminding her husband re- 
peatedly of his promise to take her to the 
ball. In her exasperation she finally hits 
him over the head with a vase and he falls, 
unconscious, to the floor. Her shrieks 
bring neighbors and the police. To ex- 
plain the situation she accuses her lover 
of being a burglar and of having assaulted 
her husband. The one is taken to jail, the 
other to a hospital. Amelia weeps. This 
touches the heart of the chief of police, 
who assures her that she still has her 
jewels and that her husband is not badly 
hurt. She confesses the reason for her 
tears—there is no one to take her to the 
ball. The chief of police gallantly ex- 
tends his arm and out they go to the 
acclaim of a chorus which sings the moral 
—to the effect that if a woman sets her 
heart on going to a ball, it’s to the ball 
she will go. 


A Moment of Alarm 


The delectable pop on the cranium of 
Mr. Brownlee of the vase, which Miss 
Dickson wielded with much zest, alone 
might have assured the success of the per- 
formance. But those who knew what was 
coming had a moment of alarm and sus- 
pense when the vase accidentally was 
knocked from its stand a moment before 
the time came for Amelia to use it. If 
it had been prematurely broken, the opera 
might have had to be re-written then and 
there according to the improvisatory 
talents of the principals. As it was, Miss 
Dickson coolly picked up the vase and re- 
placed some of the flowers it had con- 
tained, while apparently listening with 
mounting impatience to the increasingly 
friendly discussion of the other two par- 
ties to the triangle. 

The libretto which Mr. Menotti pre- 
pared for his music, and which George 
Mead has translated with uncommon skill, 
is a really witty concoction. The score, 
too, is witty, but not in the juiceless, hard- 
edged banter of the extreme modernists. 
It is replete with genial melody. Avowedly 
a satire on women, it is a satire without 


a sting. “Woman,” sings the lover on his 
way to prison, “thy venom is sweet.” The 
orchestra plays furious discords, however, 
when the husband compares his wife to 
modern music. 

There is no need to over-rate young 
Mr. Menotti’s achievement by assuming 
for a moment that he has written a com- 
edy opera in any way comparable to ‘Cosi 
fan Tutte’ or ‘The Barber of Seville.’ But 
if he were an American (it appears that 
he has retained his Italian citizenship) 
‘Amelia Goes to the Ball’ might qualify 
as the most expertly written and the best 
“theatre” of our native operas. 


Score of Italian Character 


From first to last the score has re- 
minders of latter-day Italian composers, 
particularly the Wolf-Ferrari of ‘The 
Secret of Suzanne.’ But they are too gen- 
eralized to be a plague upon it. There is 
a deftly written overture of shallow color 
but pleasurable animation. In this is a 
foretaste of an ingenious terzetto, ‘What’s 
Right, What’s Wrong?’ sung midway in 
the opera by Amelia, her husband and the 
lover, by way of taking the audience into 
their confidence, which can be regarded as 
the pivotal point of the musical satire. 
Each of the three chief characters is 
given a frank romanza to sing, the hus- 
band’s taking the form of the reading of 
an intercepted letter, the wife’s a medita- 
tion on the loss of precious time, the 
lover’s an account for the husband’s benefit 
of how their triangle came into being. 

All these are couched in terms of agree- 
able if not distinguished melody. The 
orchestration is adroit and the composer 
has known when not to score too heavily. 


Evening Ring Cycle Opens 
(Continued from page 5) 


scenes with Wotan and the other gods, but 
after his return from Nibelheim, where he 
seemed to have been afflicted by the damp 
ness underground, he developed hoarseness, 
not badly enough to impair seriously his 
singing however, in the subsequent scenes. 
His acting was in keeping with the devious 
and crafty qualities of his role. 

The Wotan was Friedrich Schorr who 
sang with imposing nobility of tone. Julius 
Huehn gave the Invocation to the thunder 
in sonorous fashion, and the role of 
Alberich was extremely well done, and not 
barked in declamatory fashion, by Adolf 
Vogel. Karin Branzell was a noble figure 
as Fricka; Ludwig Hofmann sang the 
phrases of the luckless Fasolt, which are 
often very grateful to the ear, superbly. 
His black brother was admirably done by 
Emanuel List; the Mime was Karl Lauf- 
koetter; Paul Althouse, Froh, and Doro- 
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Though the naturalness of the song speech 
is a striking detail of Mr. Menotti’s little 
opera, it does not hobble his lyric muse. 
He has solos, duets, a very adroit trio and 
at the close a general ensemble, all fluent, 
singable and melodious. 

Miss Dickson’s droll characterization of 
Amelia was precisely in the right vein and, 
although some of her high tones were not 
of her best, her singing was generally of 
a very pretty chime. Mr. Brownlee 
brought distinction to the part of the hus- 
band. His singing was a delight. Mr. 
Chamlee could scarcely have improved 
upon his comedy as the lover. A few 
strained high tones were inconsequential. 
As in past appearances in English opera, 
he made his worcs count. Norman Cor- 
don’s police chief was an amusing bit. Mr. 
Panizza and his orchestra gave the engag- 
ing score its due. 


Leinsdorf Conducts ‘Elektra’ 


To complete the evening, the audience 
had set before it the very different busi- 
ness of Strauss’s ‘Elektra.’ Young Erich 
Leinsdorf conducted and gave much the 
same able account of this score as he had 
given of Wagner’s ‘Walkiire. His beat 
was vigorous and decisive, his dynamics 
were wisely ordered and the orchestra was 
consistently in hand. 

A change in the casting brought Enid 
Szantho to the role of Klytemnestra, and 
the result was a distinctive characteriza- 
tion, if not the most vivid or spectacular of 
the Klytemnestras the city has known. 
Otherwise the principals were those of 
earlier performances of the current re- 
vival, with Rose Pauly re-appearing as 
Elektra, Irene Jessner as Chrysothemis, 
Paul Althouse as Aegisthus, Friedrich 
Schorr as Orestes and Norman Cordon as 
the Foster Father of Orestes. 


thee Manski was Freia. 

The three melodious Rhine daughters 
were Susanne Fisher, Irra Petina and 
Doris Doe, but Anna Kaskas’s tones were 
too bright, too lightly colored for the 
ominous music of Erda’s ‘Warning.’ Artur 
Bodanzky conducted. At the fina! and onl) 
curtain, all of the principals were called 
before the footlights time and again for 
applause. W. 





Metropolitan Opera 
(Continued from page 20) 


singing ‘Celeste Aida’ and the curtain was 
rung down, while Frederick Jagel was sent 
for to substitute. Mr. Jagel responded 
with such speed that the performance was 
interrupted for only nineteen minutes. Mr. 
Jagel gave a fine performance and in no 
way showed any evidence of the unusual 
manner in which he was called upon to 
sing. 

The remainder of the cast included Zinka 
Milanov in the name part, Ezio Pinza as 
Ramfis; Carlo Tagliabue as Amonasro; 
Bruna Castagna as Amneris, and Norman 
Cordon, Giordano Paltrinieri and Thelma 
Votipka in the smaller roles. Gennaro 
Papi conducted 


Brownlee Sings in ‘The Barber’ 


The novelty of the second ‘Barber of 
Seville’, on the evening of Feb. 28, was 
the first appearance of John Brownlee in 
the title role, succeeding John Charles 
Thomas. Mr. Brownlee’s Barber was a 
person of subtlety and charm, of small but 
effective gesturing and restrained but tell- 
ing capers. He sang with authority and 
freedom. Virgilio Lazzari brought his 
own particular brand of humor to the role 
of Don Basilio, and the cast was otherwise 
similar to the first one. Lily Pons was a 
delightful Rosina, arch and coy; Bruno 
Landi did some beautiful pianissimo sing- 
ing as Almaviva; Pompilio Malatesta was 
a routine funny-man as Bartolo and Irra 
Petina made the most of her small bit as 
Berta. Gennaro Papi conducted. 

A hundred and twenty letters written 
by Wagner to Amalia Materna, one of 
the most celebrated interpreters of his 
works, have recently been put up for 
sale in Germany. 


Dorothy Westra Sings 
At Reception to Krenek 


Heard in Opening Scene from ‘Jonny 


Spielt Auf’ at League Program 
Dorothy Westra, soprano, and artist- 


pupil of Belle Julie Soudant, was a 
soloist at the reception in honor of 
Ernst Krenek, 


™ Austrian composer, 
when a program of 
his chamber works 
was sponsored by 
the League of Com- 
posers at the Cos- 
mopolitan Club on 
Feb. 27. 

Miss Westra, 
with Lucien Rut- 
man tenor, and 
Carl Bamberger at 
the piano, sang the 
opening scene from 
‘Jonny Spielt Auf’, Krenek’s opera. 

Miss Westra also gave a recital of 
works by Schubert at the Labor Temple 
on Feb. 2, and on Jan. 13 sang a group 
of songs over the radio from station 
WEAF under the sponsorship of the 
League of Composers. 


ORCHESTRAS 


(Continued from page 21) 


patrician treatment of the Sibelius con- 
certo, which has been torn to romantic 
tatters by more than one violinist. Par- 
ticularly in the Adagio, his purity and no- 
bility of tone imbued the music with a dig- 
nity not always inherent in its occasionally 
banal measures. In the first and final 
movements he played with admirable style 
if not wthi full technical and tonal ef- 
fectiveness. It was a performance which 
emphasized the fact that the work is a con- 
certo and not a free rhapsody. Mr. Bar- 
birolli’s accompaniment, almost too discreet 
in the beginning, later became turgid and 
insecure. 

The Brandenburg Concerto in G was 
conducted with energetic insistence on 
linear clarity. One heard each repetition 
of the thematic strands, but at the cost of 
a roughness of attack and tone which 
robbed it of much of its beauty. Of the 
‘Italian’ Symphony of Mendelssohn, Mr. 
3arbirolli and the orchestra, particularly 
in the Andante and Finale, gave a more 
finished performance. The plaintive theme 
in the woodwinds in the slow movement 
and the ghostly march of the strings 
brought out the mystery of this music and 
the whirlwind ‘Saltarello’ was tossed off 
with virtuosity. Berlioz’s ‘Roman Carni- 
val’, was in Mr. Barbirolli’s best vein. 
Gathering themselves together, his men 
gave a brilliant performance, by far the 
best of the evening. 4 
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NOTED ARTISTS JOIN IN GALA CONCERT FOR AGMA 


W itl more than a score of promi- 
nent musicians participating, a 
star-studded “gala” concert was given in 
Carnegie Hall on the evening of Feb. 
20 under the auspices of the American 
Guild of Musical Artists. An audience 
apparently of capacity proportions paid 
as high as $15 each for orchestra seats. 
It applauded in demonstrative fashion 
a program which ranged from Bach to 
Gershwin and was about equally divided 
between vocal and instrumental music. 

Those in attendance were congratu- 
lated at the outset by Lawrence Tibbett, 
president of the Guild, who acted as 
spokesman for the participating artists, 
the congratulations having to do with 
the good taste shown by those who had 
bought tickets, not only in their choice 
of a concert to hear but a cause to help 
along. It was a case, he said, of the 
lion and the lamb, except that instead of 
lying down together they were standing 
up to work together. 

One group of compositions was listed 
on the program as in memory of the 
late George Gershwin, who was a char- 
ter member of the Guild. Mr. Tibbett 
and Helen Jepson sang excerpts. from 
‘Porgy and Bess’, as adapted for their 
purposes by Kay Swift. The Iturbis, 
José and Amparo, played their own ar- 
rangement of ‘Rhapsody in Blue.’ 


‘Coffee Cantata’ Presented 


Also outstanding in an evening of 
notable music was a performance of 
Bach’s ‘Coffee Cantata’, in which Mr. 
Tibbett, Miss Jepson and Charles Kull- 
mann were the soloists, with Walter 
Damrosch conducting what probably 
was the most notable small orchestra 
ever assembled for this work. Among 
the players were Jascha Heifetz and 
Gaspar Cassado, two of the celebrity 
soloists of the evening. 

Because of the illness of Ezio Pinza, 
one group of songs was omitted. John 
Gurney took Mr. Pinza’s place in a duet 
with Giovanni Martinelli, for which Mr. 
Iturbi was the collaborating pianist. 
Besides those named, singing stars of 
the evening included Marjorie Law- 
rence, who sang Scotch songs, and Rose 
3ampton and Richard Bonelli, who 
were heard in duets. Frank Sheridan 
was the only solo pianist. 

The complete program follows: 


Impromptu in F Sharp; Polonaise in A 
PEE oaucevueddbenbnetaresessseveasics .Chopin 
Frank Sheridan 
Duet from Act II ‘Barber of Seville’. . Rossini 
ED OEE OT 00k cp ntivkndeyeessised Messager 
Rose Bampton and Richard Bonelli 
Walter Golde, Accompanist 
MEO GUE bi i ckeis enn diese .Schubert 
‘Flight of the Bumble Bee’..Rimsky-Korsakoff 
Gaspar Cassado 
Hans Horowitz, Accompanist 

‘Summertime’ from ‘Porgy and Bess’ 
Gershwin 
Helen Jepson 
Robert Wallenborn, Accompanist 
‘I Got Plenty of Nuttin’ from ‘Porgy and 
WOON” cecvccvandek sedan sessivcbaees cece Gershwin 
Lawrence Tibbett 
Stewart Willie, Accompanist 
‘Bess You Are My Woman Now’ from ‘Porgy 
CE OE. Venctdiwecyccasssdacatadides Gershwin 
Helen Jepson and Lawrence Tibbett 
Robert Wallenborn and Stewart Wille. 
Accompanists 
‘Rhapsody in Blue’ ; 
Amparo and José Iturbi 
Cantabile from Concerto in D 
Mozart 


Gershwin 


Andante 
Major — asta hb’ nthe’ 
Tascha Jeifetz 
Emanuel Bay. Accompanist 
‘Vaghissima Sembianza’ . 
Italian Folk Songs 
Giovanni Martinelli 
‘I Mulattieri’ , ode neta Massini 
Giovanni Martinelli, John Gurney 
and José Iturbi 
Three Scotch Songs 
‘Robin Adair’ 
‘Doun the Burn’ 
My Ain Folk’ 
Mariorie Lawrence 
Felix Wolfes. Accompanist 


Donaudy 








The Virtuoso Orchestra: From the Left, Gaspar 
Cassadé, Anselme Fortier, Jascha Heifetz, 
Sascha Jacobsen and Leon Barzin 


‘Coffee Cantata’, 


‘Schweigt stille, plaudert 
nicht’ 


Anhpicsuaniladlad tnt ahcebeasenss es Bach 
Narrator—Charles Kullmann 
Lieschen—Helen Jepson 
Schlendrian—Lawrence Tibbett 
Conductor-—Walter Damrosch 
Jascha Heifetz, 1st Violin 
Sascha Jacobsen, 2nd Violin 
Leon Barzin, Viola 
Gaspar Cassado, ’Cello 
Anselme Fortier, Bass 
Frances Blaisdell, Flute 
Ernst Victor Wolff, Harpsichord 

The warmth and protracted character of 
the applause throughout the evening indi- 
cated a desire for encores but the generous 
length of the program prevented the artists 
from giving additional numbers. One of 
the aims of the Guild is the establishment 
of a National Department of Fine Arts, as 
a part of its program to further the cause 
of music in this country and to obtain for 
American artists the recognition and the 
standing enjoyed by artists in Europe. 


Unknown Schubert Work Found 
(Continued from page 8) 


thematic work, and yet a real develop- 
ment does not seem to have been in- 
tended. Professor Orel has completed 
the movement skilfully out of the 
material on hand—at all the tests which 
have been made so far not a single 
listener has been able to discover where 
Schubert’s manuscript ends and where 
the restoration begins. With this 
restoration the movement totals 435 
measures. 

The work was performed for the first 
time in Vienna on Feb. 9, at a concert 
of the Graf-Kurz-Quartet. It has not 
vet been printed 

Dr. PAuL STEFAN 





Dr. Walter Damrosch, Who ~ 
Conducted the ‘Coffee 
Cantata’ 


Above Left: Among the ; 
Participants Were José 
lturbi and His Sister, 
Amparo; Charles Kullman 

and Frank Sheridan 


‘Coffee Cantata’ 


ee CUPLOOEOETDONTEL FHUnAETD LEAL HUENO NEG ETRRORONN Eee 


Sung, With 
Celebrity Soloists Playing in 
Orchestra—Memory of Gersh- 
win Honored at Program Given 
in Carnegie Hall 











Lawrence Tibbett, AGMA President, With 
Giovanni Martinelli Behind the Scenes 


Left: Helen Jepson Autographs a 
Program 


ARTISTS AID CITY WELFARE ORGANIZATIONS 


NBC Symphony, Iturbis and Others Con- 
tribute to Private Charity Meeting 
At a meeting in the Centre Theatre 

on the evening of Feb. 24, at which 

the creation of a city-wide philanthropic 
organization to undertake the financ- 
ing and planning of private health and 


social welfare work was announced, 
prominent musicians contributed their 
services. 


The program opened with the play 
ing of works for organ by Archer Gib- 
son. Fritz Reiner then conducted the 


NBC Symphony in the Overture to 
Die Meistersinger’ and Dr. Walter 
Damrosch assumed the baton for the 
second movement of Franck’s Sym- 
phony in D Minor. José Iturbi and his 
sister Amparo played works for two- 
including “La Danseuse’ by 
Arensky and the finale from Mozart’s 
Sonata in D. 


pianos 


A group of distinguished speakers in- 
cluded Mayor La Guardia, John D. 
Rockefeller, Jr.. James G. Blaine, Al- 
fred E. Smith and Joseph M. Pros- 
kauer 





Gladys Swarthout 


Mezzo-Soprano, Metropolitan Opera 
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NEW CADENZAS BY TOVEY 

FOR STANDARD CONCERTOS 
HAT very erudite and very human 
English musician Donald Francis 
Tovey has turned his hand to the writing 
of cadenzas for 
classic masterpieces 
in concerto form, 
focussing his atten- 
tion for the moment 
upon the Beethoven 
and Brahms_ con- 
certos for violin and 
Beethoven’s piano 
concerto in G, and 


the results have re- 
cently been released 
by the Oxford Uni- 
versity Press (New 
York: Carl Fischer, 
Inc. ). 

Not least 
delectable features 
of these cadenzas as 
published are the extended, characteristi- 
cally Tovey-esque commentaries with which 
they are prefaced. And here he illuminat- 
ingly sets forth what is the function and 
what should be the style of a cadenza. 
“T aim at producing the features of a sym- 
phonic coda,” he explains, Then “the ideal 
classic cadenza would be an actual extem- 
porization by a player capable of using the 
composer’s language and above the tempta- 
tion to display anything so banal as ‘a re- 
view of the progress of music since the 
composer’s date’. . . . What is not permis- 
sible is such a display as will make the 
rest of the work sound thin; otherwise 
there is no harm in things that can be 
shown to be anachronisms, such as my 
mildly Thalbergian pedal effects or the 
very advanced technic of Joachim’s perfect 
cadenzas to Mozart’s violin concertos in 
D and A.” 

And in these forewords those in whom 
his name may have inspired awe as a sym- 
bol of Olympian erudition may discover 
what an aversion is Mr. Tovey’s to the 





the 


Donald F. Tovey 


tyranny of historical scholarship over 
aesthetic sensibility, an aversion that 
prompts him to declare that “scholarly 


performances of Bach’s Church Cantatas”, 
for example, “should end with the thrash- 
ing of the leaders of the choir”. 

In these cadenzas Mr. Tovey has suc- 
cessfully embodied his avowed principles. 
They are fluently and authoritatively writ- 
ten, with closest sympathy with the spirit 
of the works they are designed for and 
with a warm vitality and suavity of style. 
Needless to say, they are utterly devoid 
of any academic taint. For Joachim’s ca- 
denzas to the Beethoven concerto Mr. 
Tovey has a profound admiration, but he 
has less for that great violinist’s cadenza 
to the Brahms work and he feels that “the 
time is ripe for providing violinists and 
Brahms’s violin concerto with something 
that does not depend on Joachim’s unique 
personality to. make itself intelligible as a 
coda to the first movement of that strenu- 
ous and symphonic work.” 

As for his cadenzas or “symphonic 
codas” for Beethoven’s G Major Piano 
Concerto, the one for the first movement 
is open to criticism on the ground of un- 
due length, while that for the final move- 
ment is appropriately brief. Hitherto the 
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Tovey’s Cadenzas for Concertos 


Are Issued 








more technically exacting pair written by 
Eugen d’Albert has undoubtedly remained 
the finest produced for this work, but pian- 
ists will be rewarded by at least examining 
Mr. Tovey’s excellently conceived contri- 
butions. 


A SHEAF OF NEW SONGS 

BOTH SERIOUS AND GAY 

A MONG the new songs from the pub- 
lishing house of Harold Flammer is 

Daniel Wolf's timely song ‘The Gift of 

Peace’, an admirably straightforward and 

virile setting of Mabel Livingstone’s poem 

that begins “What shall we bring the hon- 

ored dead?” 

In ‘Vesuvius’ Franco Leoni has written 
a racing, rollicking tarantella for either 
baritone or mezzo-soprano, the words of 
which are also the work of the composer, 
while for Tennyson’s ‘Vine and Eglantine’ 
from ‘The Window’ cycle, Luther Moffitt 
has provided a musical garb, shot throug! 
with appropriate sunny sparkle 

Keith Crosby Brown demonstrates how 
facile his talent is for assimilating exotic 
atmosphere and reproducing it in a “Gra- 
nada Serenade’, in which he makes use of 
Spanish idioms of rhythm and the shaping 
of the line to very effective purpose, and 
in ‘Love Is a Gypsy Bird’, which is frankly 
a Spanish habafiera, and a good one. His 
‘Pardon Me, Chérie’ is an attractive little 
song in a more popular style. 

Elinor Remick Warren’s ‘Come Away", 
a setting of a poem by Margaret Houston, 
has a directness and simplicity latterly un- 
usual in this composer and for that reason 
all the more refreshing. 

‘Guitars of Love’, by Jacques Wolfe, is 
a languorous lyric with an accompaniment 
aptly suggestive of the guitar, but with 
too much sameness in the contour of the 
strophes for the voice. 

An engaging waltz song, ‘Ah, toujours 
is the work of Frances Williams. It can 
boast a gracefully turned line and swinging 
rhythm, while the English text by Alfred 
Marlhom contains a piquant admixture of 
French words. 

With his setting of Edwin Arlington 
Robinson’s poem ‘The Dark Hills’ Ralph 
R. Travis has placed to his credit a song 
of inherent beauty, imaginative in concep- 
tion and treatment of both the voice part 
and the richly harmonized accompaniment 

The publishers have also brought out 
Stephen Foster’s ‘Beautiful Dreams’ in a 
new edition discreetly revised by Walling- 
ford Riegger. 


, 


WALTON’S ‘CROWN IMPERIAL’ 
NOW AVAILABLE FOR ORGAN 

ILLIAM WALTON’S ‘Crown In 

perial, a Coronation March (1937 
has been arranged for organ by Herbert 
Murrill and published by the Oxford Uni 
versity Press (New York: Carl Fischer 
Inc.). Written at the commission of the 
British Broadcasting Cornoration. this 
work had its first performance by the 
B.B.C. Symphony under Sir Adrian Boult 
on May 9, last. It is a work of essentially 
regal character, with clean-cut rhythm 
accent, and its dignity and possibilities for 
imposing effect carry over well to the 
organ. The tonality of the main i 
C Major and there is a short middle sec 
tion, taken a trifle less brisklv. in A Flat 
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+ JOHN CHARLES THOMAS 


in his Carnegie Hall Recital, February 16th, sang 
THE RICH MAN by RICHARD HAGEMAN 


LORD RANDAL by CYRIL SCOTT 


Both these songs were most enthusiastically 
received by a large audience. 


| jos (Music Q,, te OY 46th oh, (New York, Nn. e)) 
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An arrangement for organ solo of the 
tenor aria “See What His Love Can Do’ 
(‘Seht, was die Liche thut’) from Bach’s 
Eighty-fiith Church Cantata by Hubert J 
Foss is also isswed by these publishers. It 
is a Chastely beantiful amd devotional air 
and the arramger has succeeded admirably 
in retaimmg the the original’s 
period, addime 2 few motes only where 
some fillimg wp was essential im the sym- 


sttwie of 


phomies, as he explams, and where, to keep 
the pedal part easy, 2 fourth part was 
needed for the left hamd Mr. Foss had 


previously arranged the air for piano solo 
and also for two 

And the same new organ 
peoes imchodes 2 Romance by Charles F. 
Waters 


ustim! oT Many Gillerent 


PLaIDOS 
coOmsigmment Of 
effective four-page 


very 
i ccasions 


prect 


WORTHWHILE NEW SONGS 
AND A GOOD PIANO PIECE 


NEW sores bs Kenneth Walton tha 
i come from the publishing house of 


sper 


Sprague-Colemam mamtaim the stand- 
ard reached by thes composer im his pre- 
vious work. Im “You and [ the imagina- 
tive beauty of the poem by Tagore is well 
matched by that of the musical setting, 
which has a fime, spactows lyric feeling in 
its expressive, lomg-breathed lime. It ts a 
brilliant some, with structural symmetry 


and an effective accompanmtment. The “Song 
of Sleep’ has a lovely 


a simple melody with 








the underpimmime of am accompaniment of 
markedly origmal comception, with the 
COMIpOser’s imdnwt froal fhe nie feeling still 
more promoumced tham im ‘You and I’ 
though withomt amy taimt of self-conscious 
ness. The poetic text is by Monroe Heath 
The same publishers have also issued 
‘The Lazy Road’ br Gustav Klemm, with 
appealing words by Elizabeth Moore. It 
is a some of strikine comtrast of mood be 
tween the busty. rollackimg first stanza, with 
its full-blooded accompaniment rd the 
more indolent, thomgh gracefully char 
acter of the secomd, but the music is 
equally wital amd significant in bot 
And the same firm also publishes a very 
tractive poamo peece by Mark Andrews 
- 1 Celt Melodw Mainly chordal 
olone Re melodic 
jea rith something of the 
Tt. § the ‘Londonderry 
: ts of medium difficulty 
she commeones"s gractical hand ts chon 
wire. saiadies rary tee T 


=—Briefer Mention—s 


Piane Teaching Material 


‘Six Trivmlities’, by F. T. Durrant. Easy 
pieces of marked imdividwalitvy that get 
Wat rom th traditiomal stvle in their 
grade. “A Tar’s Tie’ is especially rood, and 
so is the “March of the Grandfather Clock’ 
The others are “Miss Serious’, ‘A Stately 
Measure”, “Nimble Dick” and ‘Father 
Thames” (Lomdom: Staimer & Bell. New 
York: Galexw) 

Tune and Rhythm: ‘On the Hichway’. 
Val M@lodhqame and “Stepping Out’, by 
Charles Denmée. Three unusually good 

or pups, published indi- 


© first amd third have a fine 
th rhythm wile the second 
waltz. The explanations giv- 

pedal incications 
‘Om the Highway’ 


= . 
Aroma and 


Hour’. br Charles Wakefield 


beautifully conceived song 





the composer’s well-known 

ner amd surenmess of effect 

| im three kevs. ‘Our Father’, by 

Watsom. A dienified and im- 

€ “The Lord’s Praver’ for 

enin wore. In two kevs (Mictoe! Keane) 

"The Greatest of These Ts Love’. bv 

Roberta Riteood. Effectively written re 

tative, to 2 scriptural text. that almost 

mpercentihie becomes definitely melodic 

A werv usuahble church song for medium 
voace (Grav! 

Praice Ve the | Daniel Wolf A 





sincerely expressed and effective setting of 
a text from the Psalms. ‘I Will Mention 
the Loving Kindness of the Lord’, by May 
Van Dyke. Written with the understand- 
ing and melodic fluency the composer has 
shown in her other sacred songs ( Michael 
Keane). 

‘The Lord Is Our Comfort’, by Herbert 
Francis ; ‘Faith, Hope, Love’, by S. Clar- 
ence Trued. Two sincerely conceived songs 
in simple, traditional style, the first is pub- 
lished in four keys, the second in three 
(D. L. Schroeder). 

Studios 


Saxophone and Piano: 

‘Slumber Song’, by Haydn Wood. A very 
attractive little piece for E flat alto saxo- 
phone, with a straightforward lullaby mel- 
ody. Not difficult (London: Stainer & Bell. 
New York: Galaxy). 

School Orchestras: 

‘Tattoo’, arranged by Edith Rowland for 
percussion group consisting of triangle, tam- 
bourine, cymbals, side drum and gong, with 
piano duet. A most useful piece because of 
its rhythmic appeal and its simplicity in all 
the parts for junior ensembles so consti- 
tuted. Officially the tattoo, as a footnote 
points out, is the signal in-the British army 
by which soldiers are brough to their quar- 
ters at night (London: Stainer & Bell. New 
York: Galaxy). 

‘The Gayton Suite’, by Eric H. Thiman 
A set of three melodically fresh and en 
gaging short pieces, a March Prelude, a 
Celtic Melody and a Walking Tune, scored 
for first, second and third violins, ’cellos, 
bass and piano, with optional vioias, first 
and second flutes, first and second clarinets 
and trumpet (or cornet). So written that 
the pieces may be played by violins and 
piano only if desired. The violin parts may 
be played in the first position throughout 
(Tendon: Curwen. New York: Schirmer) 


For Piano: 


Beethoven Selections, edited and arranged 
by Cuthbert Harris. ‘A carefully edited and 
attractively presented collection of seven 
compositions representing some of Beetho- 
ven’s most beautiful thematic material, ab- 
breviated in most cases to meet the require 
ments of students in the intermediate grade 
Besides the slow movements from the 
*‘Pathétique’, ‘Moonlight’ and ‘Pastoral’ 
sonatas and the Sonata, Op. 7, and the Al 
legretto from the ‘Moonlight’, the book con 
tains the charming Theme and Variations 
in G and Rondo Grazioso in C, Op. 51, No 
1. Here is material that, while developing 
digital dexterity, the phrasing sense, com- 
mand of cantabile and understanding of a 
lofty style, is infinitely rewarding musically 
(Schmidt). - 

‘My First Song Book’, compiled and ar 
ranged by Ada Richter. A conspicuously 
successful attempt to bring familiar songs 
within the playing capacity of children that 
have had but a few months’ lessons, and so 
place in their hands practical supplementary 
material while offering more advanced stu- 
dents sight reading that will interest them 
‘London Bridge’, ‘Silent Night’, ‘Santa Lu- 
cia’, ‘Dixie’ and ‘Carry Me Back to Old 
Virginny’ are among the forty favorites of 
old and young thus so arranged that chil- 
dren may both play and sing them (Pres- 
ser). 


Piano Duet: 
Dances and Marches, by W. A. Mozart 


A set of engaging minuets, contradances. 
Landler, German dances and marches in 
simple arrangements by Nana Krieger. An 
excellent collection for sight reading (Uni 
versal. New York: Associated). 

Three Norwegian Dances, by Cuthbert 
Harris. A re-issue of an attractive set of 
easy duets in which the characteristics of 
Norwegian folk-dance music are cleverly 
employed (Schmidt). 

Celle and Piano: 

‘Requiem’, by Edith Swepstone. A simple 
and pleasing piece aptly reflective of the 
mood suggested by the title. Three pages 
(London: Oxford. New York: Carl Fis- 
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SYMPHONY DEFICIT 
LESS IN CINCINNATI 


Board Publishes Figures for 
First Time—Revenues and 
Seat Sales Increase 


CINCINNATI, March 5.—For the first 
time in its history the Board of Trus- 
tees of the Cincinnati Symphony has 
issued a financial statement. Mounting 
revenues, greater number of seats sold 
and general public enthusiasm contrib- 
uted to the decision of the trustees to 
divulge the figures. 

“Based on this experience, we look 
forward to a further development in 
public appreciation—not only for this 
season, but thereafter, with a balanced 
budget as a reasonable goal,” said Lu- 
cien Wulsin, chairman of the board in 
a release to the press on Feb. 25. 


$8,000 Increase in Ticket Sales 


The statement showed an increase in 
$8,000 in season ticket sales *nd an es- 
timated decrease of $19,000 in the net 
deficit for the current season. The es- 
timated cost of this season at $274,141.- 
92 and total revenues at $114,372.16 
leave an operating deficit of $159,769.76 
—the lowest in several years. This is 
offset by income of $127,140 from en- 
dowment, mainly from the Cincinnati 
Institute of Fine Arts, reducing the net 
deficit to $32,629.76 as compared with 
a net deficit of $51,592.04 last year and 
$59,064.82 in the 1935-1936 season. 

The publication of these figures is of 
particular significance at this time, in- 
asmuch as the Institute of Fine Arts 
nearly three years ago issued a state- 
ment to the effect that it was faced with 
the necessity of securing additional in- 
come over a period of years or of dis- 
banding the orchestra. 

Meanwhile the subscription concerts 
have been interrupted by the four spe- 
cial Brahms concerts already reported 
on and a three day engagement of Col. 
de Basil’s Ballet Russe on Feb. 18, 19 
and 20. This was followed by a blank 
week in the schedule. 

FREDERICK YEISER 


Young Violinist to Make New York 
Debut 

Albert Montrose, fourteen-year-old 
violinist, will make his New York debut 
in the Town Hall on March 23. Born 
in Pasadena, Cal., he early evidenced 
musical talent and when he was seven 
was accepted as a pupil by Joseph Pias- 
tro, a graduate of St. Petersburg Con- 
servatory under Leopold Auer. At the 
age of nine Montrose was concertmas- 
ter for the California Junior Orchestra 
at Long Beach and has been heard in 
many musical programs and for various 
clubs. At his New York debut he will 
play the Corelli-Auer ‘La Folia’, Saint- 
Saéns’s Concerto No. 3 in B Minor, the 
Rossini-Paganini ‘Moses’ Fantasie, and 
other, shorter works. 
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Firm of Ed. Bote and G. Bock 
Sponsors Orchestra Concert in 
Singakademie—Program Con- 
ducted by Johannes Schueler 


BERLIN, Feb. 28 


HE famous old Berlin firm of music 
dealers and publishers, Ed. Bote and 
G. Bock, celebrated its centenary 
Jan. 27, 1938, and marked the occasion 
by a concert in the Singakademie be- 
fore an invited audience that included 
every outstanding personality in the 
musical life of Berlin. 
An orchestra consisting of members 
of the State Opera Orchestra under Jo 
hannes Schueler presented a progran 


works drawn exclusively from the 
firm’s catalogue, with the principal 
stress on modern composition. The list 


included the ‘Festival Music’ of | 
hannes Sixt, resurrected by Eric! 
Fischer from the Royal Fuerstenberg 
Library in Donaueschingen and ar 
ranged by him for large orchestra 
Graener’s ‘Gothic’ Suite in a revised 
edition, Reger’s G Major Serenade 
Boris Blacher’s Concertante Musik 
which had such marked success at its 
recent Berlin premiere under Carl 
Schuricht, and a group of songs by von 
Schillings, Kurt von Wolfurt and 
George Vollerthun, sung by the Spanish 
baritone, Celestino Sarobe, who claims 
to be Battistini’s only pupil 


Lienau Acquired Firm 


This old concern was founded on Jan 
27, 1838, by Ed. Bote & G. Bock and 
remained in the possession of the Bock 
family until 1935 when Gustav and An- 
ton Bock, grandsons of the original 
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Two Berlin Shops of Ea. Bote ard G. Sock 

Which Heve Been Landmarks fer Americans 

The Old Shop in the Leigcige"sreme anc the 
Brerct 


T aventziens*-esser 

founder, withdrew from the rm It was 
then re-organired and moorporated as 2 
limited company under the direction of 
Robert Lienan. owner aad maneeme 
lirector of Berlm’s oldext Icm@ of music 
publishers, R. & W_ Lieman of winch 
he still remains the admacstratrve head. 
Kurt Radeke, gramdsom of Robert Ra- 
decke. former Comrt cond@actor, retaimed 
his position as bead of the pubisimg 
branch of the firm's actrviines 

Althougt rupmmaliy founded as 2 
firm of music dealers, the Grectors be 
gar ear gitemtiom to the pub- 
shing busimes s eerily cs ISS when 
they boucht ont the old compemnes of 
Berchtold & Hartree. Froeblcch & Co 
nd C. BB. West From that time 
n. in Se tention wss pand to op- 
eratic works and althourh m Germany 
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ut least this branch of the music pub- 


lishing trade is a great lottery because 


£ the disproportion between demand 
umd supply, a few successful draws like 
Nicolai’s ‘Lustige Weiber’, Smetana’s 
Verkanfte Braut’, Kienzl’s ‘Evangeli- 
man”, Gounod’s ‘Faust’ and d’Albert’s 
Tieflamd” were ample to justify the 
ther risks. During recent years, the 
firm has sponsored most of the works 
f vom Schillings, Paul Graener, Wil- 
heim Kempff, Paul von Klenau and a 
oumber of the less radical modernists 
such as Hugo Hermann and Kurt von 
Wolturt 


Pessesses Manuscript Collection 


The firm possesses an invaluable col- 
lection of mamuscripts and letters, sev- 
ral thowsand of which it turned over 
to the Prussian State Library in 1906 
whem the latter opened its collection of 
musical manuscripts. It has a particu- 
larly rich collection of Reger manu- 
scripts, letters and photographs, as well 
+ many interesting documents and pho- 
tographs dating from the period 1850- 
%5 whem the music life of Berlin was 
m ts tormative years. 

The past five years have been a check- 
red period for this old concern, which 
felt wery acutely the effects of what 
Herr Liemau has had the courage to 
ull the “tremendous decline of German 
masic life”. Abstruse official regula- 
tioms, the Aryan laws, the practical 
stamdstill of musical activity for several 


ears, amd various other factors were 
the agemcies that shook the foundation 
f the company and necessitated its re- 
rganization. Many musical landmarks 
va) lisappeared during the artistic 


rms and stresses of the past few years 
“i there is hardly a musician any- 
here who will not be glad that this old 
rm has weathered the gale and been 
bl wdjust itself to the exigencies 
ew art code without shedding any 
f the outward characteristics associated 
with the musical atmosphere of “old 
Berlin.” GERALDING DECOURCY 


Dr. Hans Heinsheimer to Visit America 
Dr. Hans Hansheimer, a director of 


. rr 
tly mrt 


versal Edition publication house 

Vienna and a former editor of the 
music magazine Anbruch, will visit the 
leading musical centres of America in 
the mext few months. Dr. Hansheimer 
will imvestigate for the Universal Com- 
pamy American musical life, operas, 
romeerts, music publishing and teaching. 
He is im charge of the opera department 
9 the Universal Edition and has at- 
temded mearly all the recent opera pre- 
mieres im central Europe. 








The score of a symphony in E Flat 
has beem discovered among the papers 


o* E. T. A. Hoffmann. 








SENTIMENTAL 
RHAPSODY 


By William I. Pelz 


For Orchestra and Piano 


4 beillient and interesting composition— 
Played 


with sensational success by Guy Maier, 


easy and tremendously effective. 


with orchestra accompaniment, in many 


erties. 
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HARP AND VIOLIN TRIO 
PLAYS AT WHITE HOUSE 





Lois Bannerman and Drane Sisters 
Appear in Musicale Given by 
the President 





Grace Voss 


Lois Bannerman, Harpist, and Mary and 
Virginia Drane, Duo-Violinists 


Lois Bannerman, harpist, and the 
Drane Sisters, violinists, appeared at a 
White House musical reception given by 
President and Mrs. Roosevelt on Feb. 
8 in honor of the Speaker of the House 
and Mrs. Bankhead. They played to- 
gether works by Schubert, Mendelssohn, 
Sinding and Loeillet, and Miss Banner- 
man was heard in two solos by Pierné 
and Schuecker. The recital was opened 
by Carl Friedberg, and it included Span- 
ish dances by Sefiorita Montalva, accom- 
panied by Salvador Ley. 

Miss Bannerman and Mary and Vir- 
ginia Drane were also heard in Fall 
River, Mass., on Feb. 14. 


MUSICAL AMERICA for March 10, 1938 


CHICAGO SYMPHONY HAS THREE SOLOISTS 


Kurtz, Ginster r and List Heard 
Under Baton of Stock Who 
Offers Bruckner Work 


Cuicaco, March 5.—Dr. Stock has 
had three soloists with the Chicago 
Symphony in its five most recent con- 
certs. They were Edmund Kurtz, the 
organization’s chief ‘cellist; Ria Gin- 
ster, soprano, and_ Eugene List, pian- 
ist. 

Mr. Kurtz appeared at the pair of 
concerts on Feb. 24 and 25 in the 
Thursday-Friday series, selecting the 


cello concerto of d’Albert. The com- 
plete program follows: 
Overture to ‘Abu Hassan’.............. Weber 
Symphony No. 3 in D Minor........ Bruckner 


Concerto for ’cello in C, Op. 20...... D’ Albert 
Valse de Concert, No. 1, Op. 47....Glazounoff 


The d’Albert work had not been 
heard here for twenty years but there 
was nothing in the performance that 
even faintly suggested a revival, for 
Mr. Kurtz’ reading was as fresh and 
beautiful as the score. His intonation 
was splendid while the tone was round 
and penetrating. He obviously valued 
its simplicity and sincerity. 


Charm of Bruckner Emphasized 


Dr. Stock as usual provided an ex- 
cellent accompaniment. He also led the 
Bruckner Third Symphony, prefaced by 
the Weber ‘Abu Hassan’ overture. This 
was only the fourth performance here 
of the Bruckner D Minor. The charm 
of the themes was emphasized and it 
was made a production of genuine inter- 
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est and, curiously, of a certain lightness 
as well as appeal. 

Mme. Ginster chose a Mozart aria 
and a group of Mahler Lieder for her 
appearance on Feb. 22. Dr. Stock con- 
ducted and the program consisted of: 


Overture to ‘Der Schauspieldirektor’.. Mozart 
Aria—‘Martern aller Arten,’ from ‘Die Ent- 


fuhrung aus dem serail’.............. Mozart 
Symphony « ee Franck 
Group “fe er Mahler 
‘Hungarian’ Tenses 1 eS ae Brahms 


There is no doubt that Mme. 
Ginster is enviably exact in her delivery 
and in her pitch. Her voice is admirably 
trained and if one regrets that she has 
neglected to find a place for feeling, 
there is the comfort that her method of 
projection reflects superb schooling. 

The first half of the program opened 
with an alert Mozart overture and 
closed with a magnificently conceived 
version of the Franck symphony. In 
this Dr. Stock blended elements of pas- 
sionate devotion and an almost fanatical 
determination. The orchestra responded 
pliantly and forcibly to his direction. 


Read’s Symphony Performed 


Youth was well represented at the 
brace of concerts on Feb. 17 and 18 for 
the symphony was Gardner Read’s A 
Minor which has been awarded the $1,000 
prize in the competition of the New 
York Philharmonic-Symphony, while 
the soloist was eighteen-year-old Eugene 
List, pianist. Dr. Stock conducted. His 
program: 


Ee ey ee eee eee eee Gabrieli 
Concerto for String Orchestra, No. 3 in G 
Bach 
Symphony No. 1 in A Minor............ Read 
Concerto for Piano, No. 3 in C Minor 
Beethoven 


An elaborately detailed analysis of the 
Read symphony by its composer in the 
program notes failed to enhance any 
great measure of interest beyond curi- 
osity. The music itself was revealed 
to be the work of a serious, skillful and 
talented young man who as yet has a 
shade too much concern for complexity. 

In Mr. List’s playing of the Bee- 
thoven’s Concerto there was quiet and 
respectful assertion, a beautiful regard 
for the score and a deliciously youth- 
ful but not immature approach. His 
technique was clean, his tone gentle but 
capable of firmness and_ unspoiled 
strength. Dr. Stock contributed an in- 
spired accompaniment and exercised a 
paternal consideration for his soloist. 

GEORGE C. PRATT 





Cummington School Offers Scholarships 

The Cummington School of Cum- 
mington, Mass., will hold competitions 
in New York in May for scholarships 
for summer study in piano, violin and 
‘cello under Lonny Epstein, Hugo Kort- 
schak and Emmerman Stoeber. Only 
those who have completed secondary 
school and have done considerable work 
in music will be eligible. Applications 
must be filed with the registrar of the 
school before May 1. 





Sigurd Nilssen to be Soloist on Cana- 
dian Network 

Sigurd Nilssen, bass-baritone, is 
scheduled to appear as soloist for the 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation in 
a ‘Symphonic Hour’, broadcast on March 
22. He will also be soloist with the 
Swedish Male Chorus of Springfield, 
Mass., at a celebration ef the Swedish- 
American Tercentenary. 





Gertrude Borzi Appears in Concert 
Gertrude Borzi, American soprano, 


who made her debut in the Town Hall 
early this season, was heard in a con- 
cert in the Purcellville, Va., Library on 
Jan. 30. 


OMIT SPRING SEASON 
AT METROPOLITAN 


To Concentrate on Opera as 
Part of Program for 


1939 World’s Fair 


The Metropolitan Opera Association 
announced on March 8 that its spring 
season of opera, a feature for the last 
three years, would be omitted this year. 

The reason for this decision was sum- 
marized in the following letter from Lee 
Pattison, general manager of the spring 
season : 

In view of the extended activities planned 
for 1939, the Popular Spring Season as it 
has been presented at the Metropolitan 
Opera House for the past two years will 
be omitted this spring. 

Inasmuch as the World’s Fair is plan- 
ning a broad and comprehensive musical 
programme, in which the Metropolitan ex- 
pects to participate, a re-budgetting of 
time, personnel and funds has been essen- 
tial. The Directors of the Metropolitan 
Opera Association have therefore decided 
to postpone for this year the Supplementary 
Season. ; 

Devised to give greater opportunity to 
the younger American artists and to pre- 
sent opera to the public at prices lower 
than are possible during the Winter, the 
Spring Season is considered an important 
part of the Metropolitan's programme. Ani- 
mated by the spirit and ideals that made 
the Popular Season possible, definite plans 
on a long term basis are now being made 
for growth and development along similar 
lines. ‘ ; 

The first spring season was given in 
1936, as a result of an agreement be- 
tween the Metropolitan board of direc- 
tors and the Juilliard Musical Founda- 
tion by which the foundation agreed to 
underwrite the main season of 1935- 
1936 to the extent of $150,000. 








Arnold Belnisk, Young Violinist, Heard 
on Radio 

Arnold Belnick, youthful violinist and 
pupil of Ronald Murat, played the first 
movement of Saint-Saéns’s Concerto in 
B Minor on the “Rising Musical Star” 
program, Alexander Smallens conduc- 
tor, broadcast by the National Broad- 
casting Company on Sunday night, 
March 6. Earlier this season Master 
Belnick appeared with Leon Barzin in 
a benefit orchestral concert at Carnegie 


Hall. 





Ethel Elfenbein in Benefit Recital 

Ethel Elfenbein, pianist and artist 
pupil of Alexander Lipsky, gave a re- 
cital at 19 Garmercy Park, on Feb. 27, 
for the benefit of the Henry St. Settle- 
ment. In January Miss Elfenbein was 
heard in a half hour recital on the ra- 
dio from station WOXR. 





Castagnetta to Play in School Series 

Grace Castagnetta, pianist, will give 
the sixth of a series of recitals by mem- 
bers of the faculty of the Music School 
of the Henry Street Settlement on 
March 11 at the Playhouse. 





Rare Phonograph Records 


Vocal recordings by all the 
famous artists of the past 


ALDA, BORI, CARUSO, CHALIAPIN, 
DE GORGOZA, FARRAR, GALLI- 
CURCI, GLUCK, JOURNET, RUFFO 


Also collectors’ items. Over 25,000 
indexed records in stock. 
Free monthly list. 


Address: 
Collector’s Record Shop 


71 West 48th Street, New York 
Phone: WlIsconsin 7-6141 
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PHILADELPHIA HAS 
WEALTH OF RECITALS 


Piatigorsky Appears at Matinee 
—Music Center Is 
Active 


PHILADELPHIA, March 5.—Excellent 
recitals marked the musical calendar 
during February, Gregor Piatigorsky, 
appearing at a Matinee Musical Club 
concert in the Bellevue-Stratford ball- 
room on Feb. 15, was acclaimed by a 
large audience. He disclosed a plenary 
technical mastery and discerning musi- 
cianship in a Francoeur sonata, Beet- 
hoven’s ‘Variations on a Theme of 
Mozart’, and shorter works including 
the recently discovered Debussy ‘Inter- 
mezzo’. Valentin Pavlovsky was the ex- 
cellent accompanist. Also participating 
on the program were Edna Haddock, 
soprano; Gisela Binz, pianist, and the 
Matinee Musical Club String Ensemble, 
Ben Stad conducting. 

Exemplary interpretations of Lieder 
by Schubert, Schumann, Brahms, Wolf, 
and Richard Strauss were given by 
Elisabeth Schumann in Casimir Hall, 
Curtis Institute, on Feb. 7. Noteworthy 
were Schubert’s ‘Du bist die Ruh’, 
Brahms’s ‘Es traiimte mir’, Wolf's ‘Be- 
deckt mich mit Blumen’ and Strauss’s 
‘Morgen’. Harry Kaufman was at the 
piano. 

Under the auspices of the Philadel- 
phia Forum, Geoffrey O’Hara, com- 
poser-pianist, and Lansing Hatfield, 
young American baritone, gave a lec- 
ture-recital in the Academy of Music 
on Feb. 2. Mr. O’Hara’s talk on ‘Let’s 
Write A Song’ pleased the audience, as 
did several of his songs, well sung by 
Mr. Hatfield, who was also heard in 
songs by Handel, Purcell, Schubert, 
and Schumann. 

Evsei Beloussoff, ’cellist, and Isabelle 
Vengerova, pianist, offered a sonata 
program in the concert hall of the 
Settlement Music School of Feb. 9. Ex- 
cellently performed were: Beethoven's 
Sonata in A, Op. 69, Saint-Saéns’s 
Sonata in C Minor, Op. 32, and Rach- 
maninoff’s Sonata in G Minor, Op. 19. 
Bessie Freed, pianist, was heard in 
Ethical Culture Society Auditorium the 
same date, in Beethoven’s ‘Waldstein’ 
Sonata, Bach’s ‘Italian’ Concerto, and 
other works. 


Music Centre Programs 


Philadelphia Music Center programs 
added to the attractiveness of recent 
weeks. On Feb. 13 it offered con- 
temporary Russian music, with choral 
works sung by a chorus under Paul 
Kauriga, and six pieces for violin and 
piano by A. Ajvazian, a sonatine for 
piano, by Kabelevsky, and a string 
quartet by Miaskovsky. A Beethoven- 
Brahms program listing the former’s 
Trio in G Major, Op. 1, No. 2, and 
String Quartet in E Minor, Op. 59, 
No. 2, and the latter’s Quartet in A, 
Op. 26, was presented on Feb. 6. Par- 
ticipating were musician- members of 
the Center. 

A notable program was given by the 
Saint Olaf Choir of Northfield, Min- 
nesota, conducted by F. Melius Chris- 
tiansen, in the Academy of Music, on 
Feb. 12. A Cappella singing of a high 
order was revealed in Bach’s motet, 
‘Sing Ye to the Lord’, and other num- 
bers. Bruch’s cantata, ‘Fair Ellen’, and 
Handel’s ‘Acis and Galatea’ were pro- 
vided at the Winter concert of the Ger- 
mantown Tioga Choral Society, James 
B. Hartzell conducting, in Germantown 
High School, on Feb. 3. Soloists were 
Mary Jackson, soprano; George Lap- 
ham, tenor, and Edward Rhein, baritone. 

A matinee Musical Club program in 
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Baldwin-Wallace to Reconstruct Conservatory 





An Architects Drawing of the New Building at Baldwin-Wallace College, the 
Construction of Which Has Been Made Possible by a Gift of $50,000 from 
Mr. and Mrs. E. J. Kulas 


Berea, O., March 5.—L. C. Wright, 
president of the Baldwin-Wallace Col- 
lege, recently announced a gift of $50,- 
000 from Mr. and Mrs. E. J. Kulas of 
Cleveland for the reconstruction of the 
present music building. 

The Baldwin-Wallace Conservatory 
of Music, Albert Riemenschneider, 
director, has been very much hampered 
by lack of room during the last few 
years because of its rapid growth. Re- 
construction will be begun immediately 


the Bellevue-Stratford ballrom on Feb. 
1 offered Norman Carol, nine-year-old 
violinist, and the club’s harp, vocal and 
string ensembles. The Philadelphia 
Music Club presented a program by the 
‘Juniors’ in the same auditorium on 
Feb. 8. A Duo Music Club program in 
the Hotel Walton on Feb. 10 listed 
Lewis James Howell, Charlotte Loeben 
Conover, Mary M. Henry, Edna A. 
Phillips, vocalists; Edith A. Clever and 
Jean Prettyman Howell, pianists, and 
Nina Prettyman Howell, violinist. 

The fourth in this season’s series of 
‘Philadelphia Youth Recitals’ took place 
in Fleisher Auditorium on Feb. 8, with 
Henry Pleasants, music editor of the 
Evening Bulletin, as chairman. The A 
Cappella Choir, Harry Moses conduct- 
ing, and Phyllis Moss, young Phila- 
delphia pianist, shared the program. 

Bach and Brahms were discussed by 
Guy Marriner at a lecture-recital in the 
Franklin Institute on Feb. 13, the lat- 
ter’s F Minor Sonata being the feature 
of a musical program. Continuing a 
series of Monday evening lecture-re- 
citals on Wagner’s operas, Mr. Marri- 
ner expatiated on “Gotterdammerung’ on 
Feb. 14. A series of lectures by Dr. 
Emil Folgmann on “Music and Its 
Masters” was brought to a close with a 
talk on “The Contemporary Period in 
Music” on Feb. 7. Other recent events 
included recitals by Virginia Lewis, 
soprano, and Eva Voorhees, pianist, and 
a Cultural Olympics program in Hous- 
ton Hall, University of Pennsylvania. 

Witiram E. Smita 





Selma Amansky Heard as Soloist in 
McDonald Symphony 

PHILADELPHIA, March 5.—Selma 
Amansky, soprano, was soloist with the 
Philadelphia Orchestra, under Eugene 
Ormandy when Harl McDonald’s Sym- 
phony No. 3, ‘A Tragic Cycle’, was per- 
formed at Constitution Hall in Wash- 
ington on Jan. 11. She was praised by 
both press and public for a performance 
in which she sustained a difficult part 
with musicianship and artistry. Miss 
Amansky is a student of the Curtis In- 
stitute of Music in Philadelphia and a 
pupil of Estelle Liebling. 





in order to complete the addition to the 
music building by September of this 
year. A new wing will be added just 
south of the wing containing the Fanny 
Nast Gamble Auditorium, and a third 
floor will be added to the old building. 
This will practically double the capacity 
of the Conservatory. The enlarged 
building will be known hereafter as the 
Kulas Musical Arts Building in honor 
of Mr. and Mrs. Kulas, who have been 
sponsors of the annual Bach festival. 


FOUR VIOLINISTS WIN 
CONTEST OF FEDERATION 





Two Girls and Two Boys to Get Violins 
from Wons, Prizes and a Broadcast 


Dolores Miller, of Richmond, Cal., 
Gloria Perkins, of Queens Village, N. 
Y., Harry Cykman, of Philadelphia, and 
Stuart Canin, of Edgemere, L. I., rang- 
ing in age from eleven to fifteen, were 
the winners of the National Federation 
of Music Clubs violin contest recently. 
Each of them will receive a violin made 
by Tony Wons, a $250 scholarship in 
cash and a trip to New York to broad- 
cast over a nationwide network some 
time this month. 

The four young violinists competed 
with over 2,000 others in the contest, 
which was judged by Mrs. Edgar Still- 
man-Kelley, Josef Szigeti and Louis 
Persinger. In each of twenty-two cities 
two winning contestants were chosen. 
They made electrical recordings, from 
which the final four were then selected. 
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THREE ORCHESTRAS 
PLAY IN CHICAGO 


St. Louis Symphony Pays Visit— 
Civic Orchestra and Sym- 
phonietta in Programs 


Cuicaco, March 5.—The St. Louis 
Symphony and its conductor, Vladimir 
Golschmann, came to town on Feb. 13, 
offering an impeccable display of works 
by Gretry, Mozart, Ravel, Weinberger 
and the Second Symphony of Sibelius. 
This last ranked with the best interpre- 
tations that have been heard here and 
was characterized by a concentration on 
the aspects of color, but with a fine 
regard for their service in relation to 
the form and progress of the work. 

On Feb. 17 the Civic Orchestra, “a 
training school for young musicians”, 
gave its first concert in a series of three 
at Orchestra Hall with Hans Lange 
conducting. There was a large audience 
which discerned how carefully Mr. 
Lange has trained his youthful per- 
sonnel to recognize the significance in 
sound of works by Weber, Haydn, 
Strauss and Rimsky- Korsakoff. 

Of particular importance in the Chi- 
cago concert world recently was the 
final program this season of the Saiden- 
berg Symphonietta, on Feb. 7, Daniel 
Saidenberg conducting, with his wife, 
Eleanore Block, and her dance group 
as guest soloists. 

This concert terminated a series of 
four at the Goodman Theatre which has 
established high standards for the per- © 
formance of works for chamber orches- 
tra here. Miss Block and her group 
appeared after the intermission in dances 
to music by Bela Bartok and J. S. Bach. 
In the ‘Earth Figures’ by Bartok the 
movement derived from the presence 
and absence of energy with the passage 
of the day, an effect admirably expressed 
in large-scale formations fronted by 
solo designs. 

The ‘Cycle of Seven’, drawn from 
familiar pieces by Bach, gave ample 
scope for Miss Block, who devised most 
of the choreography in this and all of 
the choreography to the preceding 
composition, illustrating the strides she 
has made toward perfection of pro- 
jection. 

The first section of the program con- 
tained music for the symphonietta alone. 
Selections from works by Vivaldi, 
Van Vactor and Shostakovich were 
given buoyancy and admirable unity by 
Mr. Saidenberg, who possesses an en- 
semble remarkable for precision and 
emotional spontaneity. 








CAROLINE BEESON FRY 


Vocal Studios 
SUMMER SESSION JUNE 20th TO JULY 30th 
Singing (Private or Class)—Mrs. Fry 
Operatic Workshop—Charles Trier 
Coaching in Lieder (Class)—Erno Balogh 


Mr. Balogh, accompanist and assisting artist with 
Mme. Lotte Lehmann, will also conduct a Piano 
Class especially for teachers and accompanists. 


Register now. For full information address: 


2 Orchard Parkway 


White Plains, N. Y. 











aM McCORMACK 


Diction, Interpretation, Program-Building, Repertoire, for 


RADIO—STAGE—SCREEN 
Associated for 18 years with John McCormack 
Studio: 3 East 124th Street, New York, N. Y. Phone: 
Office: 1745 Graybar Bldg., New York, N. Y. Phone: MOhawk 4-2584—2569 


HArlem 7-1124 
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Enesco Conducts Conservatory Orchestra 





Georges Enesco Conducting the Conservatory Orchestra of Ninety-One Student Musicians at 
Oberlin College. 


Oseriin, O., March 5.—Georges En- 
esco, conductor, composer and violinist, 
was presented to Oberlin music lovers 
in two recitals in Finney Chapel Feb. 
24 and 25. 

On Feb. 24 he conducted the Conser- 
vatory orchestra of ninety-one student 
musicians through a difficult two-hour 
program before 1500 music lovers. The 
program included the Overture to “The 
Magic Flute’ by Mozart; Symphony 
No. 2, in D, Op. 73 by Brahms; ‘Sieg- 


fried’s Rhine Journey’ from ‘Die Got- 
terdammerung’, ‘Siegfried Idyll’ by 
Wagner, and ‘Roumanian’ Rhapsody, 


No. 1 in A, Op. 11, by Enesco. 
Following the program Mr.~ Enesco 
received a great ovation from the au- 
dience as the first guest conductor that 
the orchestra has ever had. The pre- 


ceding day Enesco and the orchestra 
worked together for three and a half 
hours in their only rehearsal together. 
Enesco evidenced both in the rehearsal 
and later his admiration for the musi- 
cianship which Maurice Kessler, direc- 
tor, has instilled into the orchestra. 

On Friday evening Mr. Enesco 
played a violin recital on the Artist Re- 
cital Series before 1600 patrons. He 
played two compositions by Ravel, his 
friend, and dedicated the first one, ‘Kad- 
disch’, to him. Other works were by 
Mozart, Scarlatti, Szymanowski, Lekeu, 
Kreisler and Bach. 





Augustana Choir to Sing in New York 


On March 29 the Augustana College 
Choir of Rock Island, Illinois, will sing 
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in Carnegie Hall under the baton of 
Henry Veld, its conductor. This Swedish- 
American group of singers will make a 
two months’ tour this year extending 
from Boston to Omaha. The New York 
concert is a part of the country wide 
tercentenary celebration of the settle- 
ment of New Sweden in 1638. 





SEVITZKY PRESENTS 
BLOCH’S RHAPSODY 


‘American Epic’ Played by 
Indianapolis Symphony— 
Spalding Is Soloist 


INDIANAPOLIS, March 5.—Heard for 
the first time at the concerts of the In- 
dianapolis Symphony, Fabien Sevitzky, 
conductor, were Handel’s ‘Water Music’ 
and Bloch’s ‘American Epic Rhapsody’ 
at the seventh pair on Feb. 18 and 19 at 
the Murat Theatre. 

The Bloch Rhapsody evoked much 
enthusiasm prompted by such tunes as 
‘Old Folks at Home’; ‘Pop Goes the 
Weasel’; ‘Dixie’; ‘John Brown’s Body’; 
‘Hail, Columbia’. The work is written 
in three movements entitled ‘The Soil’; 
‘Hours of Joy—Hours of Sorrow’ and 
‘The Present—The Future’. This work 
won the contest conducted by Musica. 
AMERICA in June, 1928, and was pre- 
sented in five of the largest cities in 
America later that year. 

The soloist, Albert Spalding, violinist, 
played Lalo’s Symphonie ‘Espagnole’ 
giving evidence of tonal beauty, tech- 
nical facility and musicianly feeling. Mr. 
Sevitzky and the orchestra were warmly 
applauded for the excellence of their 
work. 

The orchestra played the second con- 
cert in a series of three at Indiana Uni- 
versity in Bloomington on Feb. 22, at- 
tracting another large audience. Mr. 
Sevitzky arranged an interesting pro- 
gram including Handel’s ‘Water Music’; 
Bloch’s ‘America’ in which the Indiana 
Glee Club sang the famous ‘Anthem’; 
Capriccio Espagnole’ by Rimsky-Korsa- 
koff, and William Pelz, pianist and 
composer, played his work ‘Sentimental 
Rhapsody’ for the first time with 
orchestra. 





“Pop” Concert Draws Throng 


The Indianapolis Symphony, Fabien 
Sevitzky, conductor, attracted a capacity 
house plus standees for the third “Pop” 
concert at the Murat theatre, Sunday 
aiternoon, Feb. 13. The program of in- 
teresting variety included: 

Overture to ‘William Tell’............. Rossini 

Scherzo and Finale from Symphony No. 4 

Tchaikovsky 
and Allegro for solo harp and 
Ravel 


Introduction 
orchestra 


Marjorie Call, soloist. 
Excerpts from ‘L’ Arlesienne’ Suite.... Bizet 


AdAZIO  noiseserscccccssecccccccscccces McCollin 
Polovetzian Dances from ‘Prince Igor’ 


; cad : ; Borodin 
Indianapolis Symphonic Choir and Orchestra 


Three local premiéres were features 
of the program—the Ravel composition 
for harp; the Adagio by Frances Mc- 
Collin, and the Polovetzian Dances with 
choral parts and orchestra. The Ravel 
number had a masterly interpretation 
by Miss Call revealing the subtle beauty 
of this work. The Adagio by McCollin 
is a transcription for string orchestra 
of the slow movement of a string quar- 
tet, and is dedicated to Fabien Sevitzky 
and the Philadelphia Chamber String 
Simfonietta. It is enjoyable music, ex- 
celling in the flow of melody. 

The Indianapolis Maennerchor, Karl 
Reckzeh, conductor, gave the second 
of the season’s series at the Athenaeum 
Monday night, Feb. 14, with Elma Igel- 
mann, soprano, as soloist. 

PAULINE SCHELLSCHMIDT 


ST. LOUIS SYMPHONY 
PLAYS D’INDY WORK 


Casadesus Is Soloist—Novelties 
Figure on Programs—New 
‘Garrick’ Suite Heard 


Saint Louis, March 5.—The elev- 
enth pair of St. Louis Symphony con- 
certs on Jan. 28 and 29 provided a most 
interesting program. The soloist was 
Robert Casadesus, who joined the or- 
chestra in a performance of D’Indy’s 
Symphony for orchestra and piano, Op. 
25. This seldom-heard work, so ingeni- 
ously written, was heard to the best 
advantage. The program began with 
Roussel’s delightful ‘La Ville Rose’. 
Mr. Golschmann presented a first time 
reading locally of the Sinfonietta, Op. 
17, by Nicolai Berezowsky, which drew 
much applause. The concluding num- 
ber was the Concertstiick in F Minor, 
Op. 79, wherein Mr. Casadesus showed 
his great virtuosity and power as a 
pianist. It was a performance of great 
beauty. 

Albert Stoessel, 





American conductor 
and composer, returned to his native 
city in the capacity of guest conductor 
for the pair of concerts on Feb. 4 and 
5. The program, purely orchestral, 
showed not only the talents of Mr. 
Stoessel as a conductor, but the adapti- 
bility and flexibility of the orchestra 
under an unaccustomed leader. From 
the opening bars of Weber’s overture to 
‘Euryanthe’ to the closing measure, the 
band was in true accord with Mr. Stoes- 
sel’s authoritative direction. Brahms’s 
Symphony No. 4 was the principal of- 
fering. ‘I'wo local premieres were heard 
in ‘Dances from Galantha’ by Kodaly 
and Scherzo from the Octetet, for 
Strings in E Flat, Op. 20, by Mendels- 
sohn. The closing number was the first 
concert performance anywhere of a 
specially arranged suite from Mr. Stoes- 
sel’s opera ‘Garrick’ which created a 
very favorable impression and brought 
rounds of applause, which Mr. Stoessel 
shared with the orchestra. 

The first popular concert of a limited 
series was heard at the Municipal Opera 
House on Feb. 6. The program included 
music by Glinka, Bach, Dukas, Wagner 
and many others. Herspert W. Cost 
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CONCERTS 


(Continued from page 14) 
Szigeti, received its first New York per- 
formance. W. 


Creighton Allen Plays Again 


Creighton Allen, a pianist known to local 
concert audiences through previous appear- 
ances, gave a recital in the Barbizon-Plaza 
on the evening of Feb. 18. Mr. Allen began 
his program with Schubert’s Moment 
Musicale, Op. 94, No. 6 and Impromptu, 
Op. 90, No. 4 and Beethoven’s Sonata Op. 
31, No. 3. He then played MacDowell’s 
‘Norse’ Sonata and a final group of compo- 
sitions by Ravel, himself, Grieg and Liszt. 

N. 


Ernesto Berimen Returns in Recital 


Ernesto Beriimen, pianist. Town Hall, 

‘eb. 18, evening: 

Two Ballades, in D Minor (‘Edward’) and G 
Minor; Intermezzo in A; Capriccio in 
Sharp Minor; Intermezzo in E; Rhapsody in 
i. Ma tncshebsavtiesnesvndevehaet Brahms 

Ballade y Form of Variations on a Norwegian 
DE. scntunané ceneavesacdasbbaseeckaes Grieg 

Garden Music (after Oscar Wilde’s “The Fish- 
erman and his Soul’)....... Walter Niemann 

‘The Sunken Cathedral’..........cseees Debussy 

"Re GC cc cécccace .Jacques Ibert 

‘The Gate of the Sun’.. Joaquin Turina 

Fh. SI hnb- 0h 00 0cdeuneoe Gaspar Cassado 

Allegro appassionato...... Camille Saint-Saéns 
Mr. Berimen, a Mexican pianist long 

resident in New York, was welcomed on 

his return in recital by a friendly audience. 

It was in the colorful tone-poems of the 

second half of the program that he found 

the music best suited to his temperamental 
and technical resources. The Garden Music, 
the piquant ‘Giddy Girl’, the nostalgic Cas- 
sado nocturne and the ‘Gate of the Sun’ 
were played with shimmering tone quality 
and capricious changes of mood. And the 

Saint-Sacns war-horse pranced gaily in its 

well-trained measures. Grieg’s Ballade 

needs a heroic strain which Mr. Berimen 

did not impart to it to overcome its senti- 

mental leanings. And in the Brahms com- 

positions, also, one felt the need of a far- 
flung line and more boldness of dynamics 
and tempo. In response to the applause, 

Mr. Bertimen added to the printed list. 

Ss 


_ 





Helen Teschner Tas Plays New Works 
Helen Teschner Tas, violinist. Celius 


Dougherty, accompanist. Town Hall, Feb. 
21, evening : 


mmm Oh GS Bite oo kcccccccccctcnécnce Tartini 
ET vy * See Schumann 
yO Ue NN KN ck cn caceedcksanaeaane Bach 
Intermezzo, Capriccio........... Hans Gellhorn 
DED ‘send cebbésabacdsodaddaindnl Stravinsky 
Suite, Op. 17...............Nicolai Lopatnikoff 
‘Midsummer Moon’............ Rebecca Clarke 
Notturno e Tarantella............ Szymanowski 


Four of the works upon Mme. Tas’s pro- 
gram were unfamiliar and given for the 
first time in America upon the occasion of 
this recital. The Gellhorn Intermezzo and 
Capriccio, Lopatnikoff’s Suite, consisting of 
a Toccata, Canzonetta and Burlesca, and 
Clarke’s poetic ‘Midsummer Moon’ lent 
originality and the interest of novelty to 
her program. 

Her playing in the Tartini Sonata was 
musicianly and stylistically apt. The quieter 
movements, Moderato and Largo, were 
more suited to her abilities and in them a 
legato of good quality added to her inter- 
pretation. However, in movements of 
greater complexity her bowing did not 
possess the same steadiness and deviations 
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Ernesto Berdmen 


Creighton Allen 


from pitch were sometimes encountered. 

In the Schumann she discovered much of 
worth; the allegretto was exceptionally 
well played and her tone had warmth, 
while a fine intelligence informed all of her 
playing. Mme. Tas’s sincerity was a re- 
doubtable bulwark throughout the evening. 
Celius Dougherty was. the capable collab- 
orator and an audience of good size warmly 
applauded both artists. W. 


George Copeland Reappears in Recital 


George Copeland, pianist. Carnegie 
Hall, Feb. 22, evening: 
‘Taher de Gala? ceccccccccccscctcccccce Milan 
LOPHD cecccciccccccccsscccsccescovecceces _ Vinci 
Suite (l6éth Century): Entrée, Gaillarde, 
Passepied, ‘La volte’, Sortie.....- Unknown 
Sarabande, Passepied i, Passepied II..Bach 
‘Jesus Christus, Filius Dei’.......-++... Bach 
Etude, Op. 25, No. 1; Nocturne Valse _bril- 
lante, Op. 34, No. 1...ccocseccccccees Chopin 
‘The White Peacock’........s.secceceees Gritfes 


Prelude in A Minor, ‘Et la lune descend sur 
le temple qui fut’, ‘Minstrels’, ‘La cathé- 


drale engloutie’, ‘Danse de Puck’, ‘L’aprés- 

midi d’un faume’ ......---seeeeeeees Debussy 
Danza, ‘Romeria de los Cornudos..Pittaluga 
Fandango ...ccccccccccccscccsescssesecs Turina 
“HL PE kccecsscccncccccoveceess Lehmberg 
Canco i dansa, No. 4.....ccccccscecess Mompou 
“Sacro-Monte’ ...ccccccccerccsccccecece Turina 
Malaguchia ..ccccccccccccccccccccseee Lecuona 


Mr. Copeland can always be relied upon 
to fashion a program with many features 
of piquant interest and he did not fail his 
large public with the list he offered on his 
return to the local concert stage after an 
absence of several seasons. The first three 
items revealed anew the allure that early 
music holds for him and in his arrange- 
ments of these compositions he had suc- 
ceeded in retaining their essential flavor 
while discreetly bolstering up their some- 
what thinly clad anatomy. The mood of 
the Vinci Largo was re-created with espe- 
cially impressive effect, while the Gaillarde 
and the Passepied were outstanding fea- 
tures of the delightful little sixteenth cen- 
tury suite of unknown parentage. Then 
the Bach excerpts from a French suite 
were invested with much charm and the 
majestic chorale was given with impos- 
ing dignity of style. 

The pianist’s playing of the Griffes and 
Debussy group did not maintain so consist- 
ently high a level, but with his unforget- 
table projection of ‘Et la lune descend sur 
le temple qui fut’ he reached the climax 
of his evening’s achievements. In its subtle 
and suggestive evocation of an enthralling 
mood this was truly creative playing of an 
order rarely experienced. He also brought 
imaginative atmosphere and much beauty 
and variety of tonal color to ‘L’aprés-midi 
d’un faune’, but his interpretation of the 
added ‘Clair de lune’ was disappointing in 
its lack of poetic mood. Too rapid a tempo 
was adopted for a full realization of the 
grace and beauty of Griffes’s ‘The White 
Peacock’. 

The high light of the Spanish group was 
Mr. Copeland’s playing of Lehmberg’s ‘El 
Puerto’, although the Lecuona Malaguefia 
received an effectively brilliant perfor- 
mance. The other pieces were musically 
less substantial. The audience’s enthusiasm 
was aroused to a high pitch at many points. 

G. 


Guila Bustabo Heard in Recital 
Guila Bustabo, violinist. Arpad Sandor 
at the piano. Carnegie Hall, Feb. 18, eve- 
ning: 
Sonata in D Minor for violin and piano 
Brahms 
Sonata in A for violin and piano 
César Franck 


Concerto, Op. 64, in E Minor....Mendelssohn 


eee «Gb HED c cccccracteses Szymanowski 
DON svi anteetebhvuwusaenveranseedevaadene Falla 
‘Ruralia Hungarica’: Andante rubato, ‘Alla 

GN oo cucedsccancasesseonres hnanyi 


Following up her appearance as soloist 





George Copeland 


Helen Teschner Tas 


with the New York Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony with her first local recital since her 
return from a three-year sojourn in Europe, 
Miss Bustabo played to a large audience 
that was deeply impressed by the maturing 
her unusual musical talent and violinistic 
flair had undergone since her earlier ap- 
pearances here as a-~young player of ex- 
ceptional promise. 

On this occasion the playing of the 
eighteen-year-old Wisconsin girl again re- 
vealed temperamental warmth and fire, held 
well in leash, and a conspicuous rounding 
out of her technical equipment. Her tone, 
while not notable for pronounced richness, 
was, however, smooth and remained un- 
forced, whatever the requirements for pow- 
erful sonority, Her best playing, in so 
far as the major works were concerned, 
was undoubtedly done in the Mendelssohn 
concerto and the Franck sonata. While she 
made a sincere and praiseworthy approach 
to the Brahms sonata and shaped many of 
its phrases expressively it was evident that 
she had not yet grown into this work. But 
the Franck sonata was played with sensi- 
tive responsiveness to its mystical spirit 
and with fine taste and technical finish. 
And still more expansively did the young 
artist identify herself with the Mendels- 
sohn concerto. The slow movement was 
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a noteworthy instance of smooth and mood- 
ful playing, while the technical pitfalls of 
the last movement were mastered with ease 
and authoritative poise in a brilliant and 
communicatively vital performance. 

Miss Bustabo was again in her element 
in the shorter pieces of the well-varied 
final group, ending with the dashingly 
played ‘Alla Zingaresca’, after which her 
enthusiastic audience recalled her many 
times, eliciting several extra numbers. Mr. 
Sandor collaborated with authority and dis- 
cretion. S 


Gertrude Pitzinger Presents Brahms 
‘Serious Songs’ 
Gertrude Pitzinger, mezzo-soprano. Hu- 
bert Giesen, accompanist. Carnegie Hall, 
Feb. 22, afternoon: 


‘An die Musik’, ‘Auf den Wassern zu 
zingen’, ‘Wiegenlied’, ‘Der Musensohn’ 


Schubert 

‘Dem Undenlichen’, ‘Der Tod und das 
Madchen’, ‘An den Mond’, ‘Rastlose Liebe’ 
Schubert 

Four Serious Songs.........ssccssesess Brahms 
Eight Gypsy Somngs..........sseeseeees Brahms 


Mme. Pitzinger’s second New York re- 
cital was in virtually every respect con- 
firmatory of the first, which placed her in 
the foretront of Lieder singers of the day. 
lf there is a supreme test of a Lieder singer 
it is to be found in Brahms’s ‘Vier Ernste 
Gesange’, which are among the most pro- 
found utterances in all song literature, but 
which plod in all too “serious” a fashion 
when a routine interpreter essays them. 
‘Denn es gehet’, ‘Ich wandte mich’, ‘Oh 
Tod wie bitter bist du’ and ‘Wenn ich mit 
Menschen’ are more than great songs in- 
dividually. Presented in sequence, they as- 
sume the import of a major composition in 
four contrasting but closely allied move- 
ments. Their philosophic and emotional 
content requires of the interpreter much 
more than the ability to sing the music and 
project the words with skill. Miss Pitz- 

(Continued on page 30) 
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inger met the test as only a richly gifted 
artist could have done. 

In the large auditorium (the earlier re- 
cital was in the Town Hall), lighter songs 
inevitably fared less well than those ol 
broad or heroic line like ‘Dem Unendlichen’ 
and ‘Der Tod and das Madchen’, which 
were superbly sung. There was much of 
spirit and color in the projection of the 
‘Zigeuner Lieder’. On the side of voice 
production, the same reservations were to 
be made as at the first recital, these having 
to do chiefly with the singer’s management 
of the breath. But they remained of a 
secondary nature, as compared to her no- 
table communication of the poetic moods of 
the songs presented. Mr. Giesen played 
admirable accompaniments. The afternoon 
was one of cumulative enthusiasm. t, 


Max Rosen Plays Franck and Dvorak 
Works 


Max Rosen, violinist, gave a recital in 
Carnegie Hall on the evening of Feb. 25, 
playing César Franck’s Sonata, Dvorak’s A 
Minor Concerto, and the Bach Chaconne as 
the works of greatest import on his pro- 
gram. Harry Kaufman was the accom- 
panist. 

Mr. Rosen is well known as a recitalist 
anda large audience attended to hear inter- 
pretations that were musicianly and in- 
formed with intelligence. There were some 
flurried moments in the Franck work, but 
in general the reading had vision and 
breadth to recommend it and Mr. Rosen’s 
tone was warm and pleasing in character. 

His best work was done in the Dvorak 
Concerto, which has had something of a 
renascence in New York concert halls 
lately, and deservedly so, for the fresh and 
mature quality of the composer’s genius 
abounds in every page of the score. Its 
rewarding melodies were again pleasurably 
set forth under Mr. Rosen’s fingers. The 
Bach Chaconne, though it is one of the most 
frequently performed works in the violin- 
ist’s repertoire, is rewarding when played 
by an artist of Mr. Rosen’s calibre. His 
hearers were quick to recognize the worth 
of his readings and responded with gener- 
ous applause. 

Shorter works on the program were by 
Tartini-Kreisler, Joseph Achron and 
Saraste. W 


Joaquin Nin-Culmell in Debut Recital 


Joaquin Nin-Culmell, 
Hall, Feb. 25, evening: 


pianist. Town 


Five Centuries of Spanish Music 
Sixteenth Century 
‘Diferencias sobre el] canto del Cabellero’ 
Antonio de Cabezén (1510-1566) 


Two Fantasies........ Luis de — (b. 1500) 
Seventeenth Centur 
“TRRte’ oo vevonesses Juan Cabanilies (1644-1712) 


Eighteenth Century 
Three Sonatas: C Minor, A Minor, D 
Padre Antonio Soler’ (1729-1783) 
‘ Nineteenth Centur 
‘Iberia’, Bk. 1: ‘Evocacién’, ‘ Pue 
‘Féte-Dieu a Séville’..... Albéniz (i861. i909) 
Twentieth Century 
Andante (‘Pour le tombeau de Paul 
BOGEN Facccecascedhapccsests Manuel de Falla 
Two Sonatas of the Escorial: D Minor, A 
Rodolfo Halffter 
from a Suite 
Joaquin Rodrigo 
EE - ccnvencccktdsccdevetstiseccese Nin-Culmell 
‘Dance of Terror’, ‘The Magic Circle’, 
‘Ritual Fire Dance’, from ‘Love, the 
PUNE 6:0-055000004600060608 Manuel de Falla 


Mr. Nin-Culmell, who is a young 
pianist of Cuban and American paren- 
tage, his father, Joaquin Nin, being now 
a prominent figure in the Paris music 
world, had a happy inspiration in arrang- 
ing for his début recital a program sug- 
gesting a cross-section of Spain’s creative 
musical product of the last five centuries. 
The list so assembled provided an en- 
lightening resumé, and the young pianist 
proved to well equipped technically, 
musically and emotionally to present the 
music in a favorable light, uncolored by 
any desire on his part for self-exploitation 
at its expense. His was clean, fluent, 
straightforward, essentially musical and 
tasteful playing, of fresh approach and 
sincere conviction. As yet his equipment 
is more especially adapted for the music 
not requiring too great brilliance as he 


Sicilienne and Bourrée, 





Max Rosen J. Nin-Culmell 


has yet to acquire the requisite opulence 
of tone for the richer colors of the Al- 
béniz and later works. 

There was little in the examples of the 
first three centuries to distinguish them 
from music of the same period written in 
Italy. The delectable little Soler sonatas 
notably could have been written by Dom- 
enico Scarlatti, so closely akin are they 
in spirit and manner to those of the pro- 
lific Italian master. It was not until the 
Albéniz group was reached that the mu- 
sic cast anchor in a definitely national 
harbor. Then in the twentieth century 
group the modernistic spirit held sway, 
over Falla of the Andante, for Paul Dukas 
especially, as over Rodolfo Halffter in his 
gesture in present-day language across the 
centuries to Padre Soler and over the 
recitalist himself in his own sonata, a work 
of certain appealing ideas and charm. 

An audience of goodly numbers was 
obviously deeply interested in the program 
and the playing and gave the young pianist 
a most gratifying reception. ce 


Toscha Seidel Plays in Carnegie Hall 


Toscha Seidel, 
miak at the piano. 


violinist. Eugene Kus- 
Carnegie Hall, Feb. 26, 


afternoon: 
Sonata in A for violin and piano........ Bach 
Sonata Pastorale in F, Op. 9.William Seymer 
Concerto, No. 2, in D Miumor............ Bruch 
‘Stempenyu’ Suite: ‘Stempenyu Plays’, 
‘Sher’ (Dance), ‘Freilachs’ (Dance)..Achron 
Hungarian Dance, No. 1............-- Brahms 


Mr. Seidel was greeted by a very large 
audience that was alertly and demonstra- 
tively responsive. In good form, he played 
with all the warmth and richness of tone 
long associated with his name, while his 
seriousness of purpose was again attested 
by the character of his program, which 
was devoted in exceptional measure to 
works of major dimensions. 

He did his best playing of the after- 
noon in the Bruch concerto and the Sonata 
Pastorale by the Swedish composer Wil- 
liam Seymer, heard for the first time in 
this country on this occasion. These works 
were especially congenial territory for him 
because of the propulsive lyric sweep pre- 
dominant in both of them. There was not 
so much of the glowing temperamental 
intensity and fire at any time as Mr. Seidel 
has displayed on many previous occasions, 
but there was pronounced beauty of tonal 
coloring and suavity in the treatment of 
phrases. While the Seymer novelty has 
much appealing material fashioned in wide- 
ly curved and long-breathed lyric lines 
there is so much similarity in the complex- 
ion of the themes and it is all so long- 
drawn-out that the listener experiences a 
surfeit long before the end. 

The Bach sonata did not fare so well 
in performance, partly because of too fre- 
quently faulty intonation on the violinist’s 
part and the somewhat wooden playing of 
the piano part. But both Mr. Seidel and 
Mr. Kusmiak responded promptly and 
much more freely to the impetus of the 
romantic spirit of the subsequent works. 
The Achron suite found much favor with 
the audience, and after the Brahms Hun- 
garian Dance many extra numbers were 
demanded. 


Waldeen Makes Dance Debut 


A dancer hailing from Texas and calling 
herself simply, “Waldeen” made a New 
York debut in the Guild Theatre on the 
evening of Feb. 13, assisted by Earle Vor- 
hees, pianist. The dancer’s items were all 
of her own conceiving and they exhibited 
not only good grounding in ballet technique, 
but also a definite feeling for what is known 
as “modern” dancing. Her interpretations 





Toscha Seidel 


Gladys Avery 


were of music by Handel, Bach, Beethoven, 
Arvey and, in a closing number, ‘Dance for 
Regeneration’, by Charles Jones. The audi- 
ence of dance enthusiasts received the 
debutante cordially and there was much ap- 
plause throughout the evening. N. 


Gladys Avery Presents Unique Program 

Gladys Avery, soprano. Stradivarius 
Quartet, Wolfe Wolfinsohn and Bernard 
Robbins, violins; Marcel Dick, viola; 
Iwan d’Archambeau, ’cello. Celius Dough- 


erty, accompanist. Town Hall, Feb. 26, 

evening : 

‘Deutsche Arien’, No, 5; ‘Singe Selle’, No. 4; 
‘Siisse Stille’; ‘Nasconde [lusignuol’ from 
EEE, ‘snedarnccecctncesgnseceecest Handel 


‘Sweet Was the Son 


Elizabethan Songs: ; 
‘Ah, Silly, 


‘This Merry, Pleasant Spring’; 

Poor Soot ethenhGeswa dune arr. by Warlock 
‘John, i ET cspccghaosecaceeses Nicholson 
Cantate: ‘Le Berger Fidéle’........... Rameau 
‘Unbewegte laue Luft’; ‘Wie Melodien’; 

‘Agnes’; ‘Es et A af seésenesswinan Brahms 
*Myosotis’; ‘Le Pigeon’........:.... Stravinsky 


‘Air du Feu’ Seas “Tl Enfant et les Sortiléges’ 


Ravel 
BOONE TO ddiecvascamsencecvésncgs Bartok 
NT «= hk cn cdacccccanceeuscsoecees Goossens 
Miss Avery, who is a member of the 
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faculty of Wellesley College deserves high 
credit for presenting a unione program. It 
was a challenge in itself and even though 
not all of the items proved of surpassing 
interest, all were worthy of a hearing, for 
one reason or another. This singer pos- 
sesses Obviously high musical intelligence, 
for such was necessary even to learn some 
of the works given, let alone to project 
them in so interesting a manner. 

Handel’s songs, rarely heard, were a de- 
light to the ear and their authentic pres- 
entation and the devotion of the first and 
the suavity of the other two were preserved 
with fidelity. The Rameau cantata, a 
group of three recitatives and three arias 
with string and piano accompaniment had 
a naive’ charm that was gracefully im- 
parted. The Brahms group, a strong con- 
trast, was well sung. The final group, 
somewhat cacophonous in content, was rep- 
resentative of music popular with those of 
esoteric musical tastes. Miss Avery's 
singing of it was an achievement in itself. 
The various combinations of strings and 
strings and piano added much to the in- 
terest of the accompaniments. Mr. Dough- 
erty, in his accompaniments did his cus- 
tomary fine playing. 


Brailowsky Closes Chopin Cycle 

Alexander Brailowsky gave the sixth 
and last of his series of recitals presenting 
the entire output of works for the piano by 
Chopin, 169 items in all, in the Town Hall 
on the afternoon of Feb. 26. The final 
program included three Nocturnes, nine 
Mazurkas, the Allegro de Concert, Op 
46; the twenty-four Preludes, Op. 28, the 
Barcarolle, two Waltzes and the A Flat 
Polonaise. As in the other recitals, Mr 
Brailowsky played with impeccable vir- 
tuosity and musical taste that stirred his 
audience to prolonged and enthusiastic ap 
plause. H. 


The next-to-the-last of the series of six 
all-Chopin programs by Alexander Brai- 
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lowsky was given in the Town Hall on the 
afternoon of Feb. 19, before an audience 
that was large in numbers and loud in its 
enthusiasm. The program began with the 
Prelude Op. 45, following which came 
eight Mazurkas, then the three Etudes 
composed for the Moscheles and Feétis 
‘Méthode’. Of these the one in A Flat 
with double rhythm was especially fine. 
Six Etudes from Op. 10 and Op. 25, fol- 
lowed; the Polonaise-Fantasy, the F Sharp 
Impromptu, three Waltzes, the F Minor 
Ballade and three Nocturnes from Op. 27, 
15 and 9. The B Flat Minor Scherzo made 
an effective close D. 


Webster Aitken Ends Schubert Series 


Webster Aitken, pianist, gave the last of 
his series of recitals of the piano sonatas 
of Schubert at the New School on the 
evening of Feb. 15. The works offered 
were the Sonata in D, Op. 53; that in A 
Minor, Op. 143, and the posthumous Sonata 
in B Flat. The audience was one of size 
and enthusiastic throughout the evening. 


Mailamm Gives Concert of Jewish Music 


Mailamm, the American-Palestinian 
Music Association, gave a concert of con- 
temporary Jewish music in the Town Hall 
on the evening of Feb. 19, with the Peroié 
String Quartet, Isidor Achron, pianist, 
Emanuel List, bass, Grete Stueckgold, 
soprano, Mishel Piastro, violinist and 
Joseph Schuster, ’cellist, participating 
Frederick Jacobi’s Quartet in G, No. 2 
opened the concert. The Perolé players 
were heard to best advantage in the moving 
Andante elegiaco of that quartet, which has 
an authentic ring. Mr. Achron played his 
brother Joseph’s ‘Symphonic Variations and 
Sonata on a Palestinian Theme’ powerfully, 
energizing its diffuse character and making 
the most of its rather extraneous decorative 
elaborations. It was a joy to hear Mr 
List’s superb voice in songs by A. W 
Binder, Janet Roskin and Julius Engel. 

Miss Stueckgold sang compositions by 
Lazare Saminsky, Jacob Weinberg and 
Alexander Krein, and, like Mr. List, re- 
sponded to applause with an encore. Her 
accompanist was Fritz Kitzinger; Mr. 
List’s was Leo Muller. Messrs. Piastro 
and Schuster were joined by Mr. Achron 
in Salomo Rosowsky’s ‘Fantastic Dance’, 
a rather aimless and unexciting work which 
was, however, well played. Throughout 
the evening the audience was enthusiastic. 
The next concert of the association to be 
given on March 12, will be devoted to 
music by Ernest Bloch. 


Dorothy Blumberg Gives Recital 


Dorothy Blumberg, a young pianist, 
gave a début recital at Carnegie Hall on 
the evening of Feb. 12. Her program 
consisted of the Sinfonia from Bach’s Par- 
tita in C Minor, the same composer's 
‘Italian’ Concerto, the A Minor Sonata 
by Mozart, Beethoven’s ‘Appassionata’ 
a Schubert Impromptu, Chopin’s Polonaise 
in A Flat and Liszt’s ‘Hungarian’ Rhap- 
sody, No. 2. She had evidently worked 
earnestly to attain a technical facility 
adequate for most of the demands made 
upon it and she disclosed other results of 
thoroughgoing fundamental training, but 
her playing is as vet too consistently in 
the pupil stage to be measured by profes- 
sional standards. ( 


Josef Martin Reappears in Recital 

Josef Martin, a pianist who has been 
heard here before, reappeared in recital 
in the Town Hall on the afternoon of Feb 
16, opening his program with Beethoven's 
Thirty-two Variations in C Minor and 
following that with Haydn’s Sonata in D. 
Included in a Chopin group were the C 
Minor Nocturne, seven of the Preludes, 
the G Flat Waltz and the A _ Fiat 
Polonaise; and there were also composi 
tions by Debussy, Satie and Falla. 

Mr. Martin’s best assets proved to be 
good tone and a sensitive touch. He dis 
closed also a fluent trill, rapid, clean and 
smooth, which with other indications of 
technical facility seemed to suggest that 
he was capable of playing more accurately 
than he did. Nervousness was undoubt- 
edly at work in the Beethoven variations, 

(Continued on page 32) 
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New members have been added to the 
faculty of the Fontainebleau School of 
Music at the Palace of Fontainebleau in 
France for 1938, including an entirely new 
violin department headed by Jules Bou- 
cherit, who will have as his assistant 
André Asselin. 

Mme. Robert Casadesus will assist her 


G. Esparcieux 
Nadia Boulanger, Teacher of Composition, with Her Class at the Fontainebleau School of Music 


husband with the greatly increased num- 
ber of students in the piano department 
Ludovic Panel, organist of Sacre Coeur in 
Paris, will assist Marcel Dupré with the 
increased organ class, and Pierre Jamet 
has been selected as the new harp teacher 
in place of Marcel Grandjany, who will 
become an American citizen. 
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but it could scarcely explain the funda- 
mental instability of rhythm that persisted 
afterwards, with unfortunate results in the 
Haydn sonata especially, and the frequent 
slighting of the values of notes and rests. 
The nocturne was played with musical 
tone, but, on the whole, it was in some 
of the preludes that the pianist did his 
best playing in the Chopin group. 


Frank Laffitte in New York Debut 


Frank Laffitte, pianist. Town Hall, Feb. 
27, evening : 

Organ prelude and Fugue in D..Bach-Busoni 

‘The Plaint of Love’, from a lute book ca. 

1535 freely transcribed by...Harold Craxton 

, Yee rere Daquin (1694-1772) 

Prelude, Aria and Finale ....... César Franck 

‘La cathédrale engloutie’; ‘Cloches a travers 

les feuilles’; ‘Jardins sous la pluie’; ‘Reflets 

BS EOE OR rT rr Debussy 

‘Meditation sur un motif de Claude Debussy’; 

‘Tl pleut dans la ville’, Op. 11..Zoltan Kodaly 
“FEO: WOSUESS occccccccssccsecs Bela Bartok 
Rhapsodie in E Flat Minor, Op. 11, No. 4 

Dohnanyi 

Mr. Laffitte, a native of England, who 
has had considerable concert experience in 
Europe, introduced himself to the New 
York public with this recital, Of French 
stock, with a Creole great-grandfather and 
gypsy great-grandmother, he showed a 
special affinity for the music of Debussy, 
in a group of whose pieces he reached his 
highest achievements of the evening. 

To the Debussy pieces the new-comer 
brought a sensitiveness of touch, a skill in 
subtle tone tinting and a capacity for cre- 
ating mood not adumbrated in his previous 
playing. In the ‘Jardins sous la pluie’ he 
produced some arrestingly vivid tonal ef- 
fects for the dripping raindrops and in the 
‘Cloches a travers les feuilles’ and the 
‘Reflets dans l’eau’ he was likewise uncom- 
monly successful in establishing atmos- 
pheric illusion. By token of his special 
aptitude as a Debussy interpreter his per- 
formances of the Kodaly pieces, the first 
being in a markedly Debussyan vein, were 
on the same level. 

In his opening group, however, Mr. 
Laffitte’s playing was structurally and 
tonally harshly percussive. As compared 
with the Debussy and Kodaly compositions 
the music of this group, as the Dohnanyi 
rhapsody later, seemed to mean little to 
him. He scarcely penetrated beneath the 
surface of the Franck work, while the 
Bach-Busoni prelude and fugue served 
mainly as a vehicle for his very consider- 
able technical facility. The prevailing ag 
gressiveness of tonal approach inevitably 
had its effect on the smaller pieces also, 
making them heavy-footed. A fair-sized 
audience gave the recitalist a cordial recep- 
tion, paying his Debussy playing the espe- 
cially enthusiastic tribute it so emphati- 
cally deserved. oS 


Ania Dorfmann Plays Mendelssohn 
Sonata 


Ania Dorfmann, pianist. 
Feb. 28, evening: 
es D6 TE cssasdnanesessosvcecocccasape Mozart 


Town Hall, 


Sonata in B Flat, Op. 22............ Beethoven 
Sonata in B Flat, Op. 106........ Mende!ssohn 
ED TER: 565 00ecadegerbeencecesse Weber 


Gavotte, Op. 25, March, Op. 33....Prokofieff 
Etudes in A Minor, Op. 25, No. 4, and in F, 
Op. 10, No. 8; Andante Spianato and 
Polonaise, Op. 22 opin 
As one might conclude from her excel- 
lently chosen program, Miss Dorfmann, 
who made her local debut last season, 
brought technical and interpretative gifts 
of a high order to bear upon the music of 
the evening. As the concert progressed, 
her tone gained in warmth and color, and 
it was in the best music that some of her 
best playing was done. Beethoven’s sonatas 
are perennially fresh, a far greater chal- 
lenge to the pianist’s originality than the 
latest novelty. Miss Dorfmann plaved the 
one in B Flat with notable vigor, clarity 
and understanding. The restless opening 
theme of the Allegro con brio, the fleet 
and energetic trio of the Menuetto and the 
superb Rondo finale bore witness, each in 
its own way, to her accomplishments. 
The Mozart sonata which onened .the 
program was played with sprightly deli- 
cacy, although the Andante was hurried. 
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Ania Dorfmann 
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And how grateful one was to hear another 
sonata, particularly the unfamiliar one by 
Mendelssohn. Especially in its heroic op- 
ening Allegro vivace, it has a largeness of 
utterance seldom found in his music, and, 
despite a relaxation of inspiration in later 
movements, it proved well worth hearing 
more than once. Weber’s brilliant but in- 
consequential Rondo served to display the 
velvety smoothness of Miss Dorfmann’s 
touch. The Prokofieff Gavotte and March 
were a little too deliberate, but with her 
Chopin group she gained a freshness of 
approach and a spontaneity that made the 
Andante and Polonaise highly enjoyable. 
In response to the enthusiasm of her hear- 
ers, Miss Dorfmann added a Chopin Ecos- 
saise and the Tarantelle, Debussy’s ‘Gen- 
eral Lavine’ and a Scarlatti Capriccio, all 
well worth waiting to hear. S. 


Ruth Klug Gives Second Concert in 
Series 

On the evening of Feb. 18 Ruth Klug 
gave the second of her series of three piano 
recitals in Steinway Hall. Her program 
opened with Bach’s Sixth English Suite in 
D Minor. She then played Beethoven’s 
Sonatina in G, Op. 79, Mozart’s Sonata in 
A Minor (K. 310) and Schumann’s Sonata 
in F Sharp Minor, Op. 11. The third and 
last recital in the series will be given on 
March 11. S. 


Moijzesz Kusewitzky Gives Recital 

Moijzesz Kusewitzky, Yiddish-Polish 
tenor, who occupies an important position 
as cantor in a Warsaw synagogue, gave a 
recital in Carnegie Hall on the evening of 
Feb. 19, with Nicolas Zaslawski at the 
piano. This was the singer’s first appear- 


ance in America. The program included 
several works in undesignated tongues, 
probably Yiddish and Polish, also the 


Mozart ‘Hallelujah!’ and Verdi’s ‘Celeste 
Aida’ and ‘Questa o Quella’. 

Mr. Kusewitzky’s voice is one of size 
and probably naturally fine quality. The 
method of producing it, however, does not 
bring it to its best estate as most of his 
tones had a throaty quality and the high 
ones were tight. In spite of this, however, 
he executed the fioriture of the Mozart 
work with clarity and ease and even sang 
an acceptable trill. The singer’s voice and 
musicianship are at present better suited to 
the temple than the concert room. A large 
audience was enthusiastic throughout the 
program and Mr. Kusewitzky was brought 
back to the platform for innumerable bows 
as well as for encores. 


New Friends Give Twelfth Concert 


New Friends of Music, Inc. The Gordon 
String Quartet: Jacques Gordon, David 
Sackson, violins; William Lincer, viola: 
Naoum Benditzky, ’cello. Emanuel Feuer- 
mann, ’cellist. Wolfgang Rebner, pianist. 
Simeon Bellison, clarinet. Benjamin 
Kohon, bassoon. David Rattner, French 
horn . Morris Tivin, double bass. Town 
Hall, Feb. 20, afternoon: 

Quartetsatz in C Minor; Sonata for Arpeg- 
gione or ‘Cello and Piano in A Minor: 
Octet for Strings and Wind Instruments in 
We Gs WOO condicenes ceca céesieeutens Schubert 
This concert was well devised to bring 

home to its hearers both the amazing fresh- 
ness of Schubert’s melodic inspiration and 
his often-underrated technical mastery. The 
Gordon Quartet played the quartet move- 
ment in C Minor with sensitivity for its 
subtle tonal and harmonic design. Greater 
richness of tone, however, and a pro- 
founder conception of the work as a whole 
were needed to raise it to its full stature. 

Mr. Feuermann’s playing of the A Minor 
Sonata was perfect, one of those flawless 


interpretations which act in a sense like 
Matthew Arnold’s “touchstones” of liter- 
ature. With Wolfgang Rebner at the piano, 
he filled its every measure with eloquence. 
And in both the opening Allegro, with its 
superb profusion of melody and invention, 
and the poignant Adagio Schubert is at his 


greatest. The smoothness and roundness of 
Mr. Feuermann’s tone, his nobility of style 
were things to cherish in the hearer’s 
memory. The octet received a sprightly 
if not wholly convincing performance. In 
the opening movement one felt the need of 
(Continued on page 33) 
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Gabriele d’Annunzio 


Rome, March 1.—Gabriele d’Annunzio, 
Italian poet, dramatist and soldier, died 
suddenly today of a cerebral hemorrhage 
at his villa on the Lake of Garda. He 
would have been seventy-five years old on 
March 12. 

Born at Pescara, March 12, 1863, d’An- 
nunzio’s early life is wrapped in such 
obscurity that it has been claimed that 
his name was really Gaetano Rapagnetta. 
A birth certificate, however, was published 
in 1920, in disproof of this claim. As a 
young man he worked as a journalist in 
Rome on ‘La Tribuna’ writing under the 
name of ‘Duca Minimo’. He had published 
a volume of verse and translations in his 
school days that drew the attention of 
critics. His first novel ‘Il Piacere’ was 
published in 1890. His ‘Il Trionfo della 
Morte’ (1894), had a succés de scandale, 
and ‘Il Fuoco’ describing his liaison with 
Eleanora Duse, published in 1900, in spite 
of some magnificent writing, or perhaps on 
account of it, effectively ended the affair 
and struck a death-blow at the great 
actress’s art though she continued to act 
for many years after and even toured the 
world in three of his plays, ‘La Gioconda’, 
‘La Citta Morta’ and ‘Francesca da Rim- 
ini’. All three of these works owed most 
of the success they achieved to the bril- 
liance of Duse’s acting. 

Various works by d’Annunzio were used 
as bases for musical settings. Pizzetti wrote 
incidental music for both of the plays, ‘La 
Pisanella’ and ‘La Nave’, and the latter 
was used for an opera by Montemezzi. 
Mascagni wrote an opera on ‘Parisina’ 
and Pizetti on ‘Fedra’. The leading tenor 
roles in the first of these works was created 
at its world premiere by Edward John- 
son now general manager of the Metro- 
politan Opera Association. Besides these, 
Franchetti set ‘La Figlia di Jorio’, and 
Zandonai, ‘Francesca da Rimini’. For the 
dancer Ida Rubinstein d’Annunzio wrote 
‘Le Martyre de St. Sebastien’ the musical 
setting of which was by Debussy. This was 
produced in Paris by the Diaghileff ballet 
in 1914, 

Although d’Annunzio had forsaken Italy 
several years before the war and made 
his home in France, he returned immedi- 
ately at its outbreak and threw himself 
passionately into the causg of making Italy 
join the Allies. In September, 1919, he, 
with a band of enthusiastic youths, seized 
Fiume and assumed the title of ‘Il Duce’, 
later appropriated by Mussolini. A year 
later, the Italian Government sent a war- 


ship and ordered him from the city. He 
then retired to the villa at Vittoriale on 
Lake Garda but became an _ important 
element in the organization of Fascism. 
Last year he was named successor to Gugli- 
elmo Marconi as president of the Italian 
Academy. 

D’Annunzio was married in his youth 
to the Princess di Gallese who bore him 
two sons. In 1905, he attempted unsuc- 
cessfully to divorce her, but in 1920, as 
dictator of Fiume, he gave himself a 
divorce. One of the sons of this marriage, 
Ugo d’Annunzio, is now an American 
citizen living in New York. 





Walter C. Gale 


GREENWICH, Conn., Feb. 28.—Walter C. 
Gale, organist, composer and teacher, died 
here at the home of his sister on Feb. 25, 
after an illness of more than a year. Born 
in Cambridge, Mass., in 1872, he studied 
organ with Samuel P. Warren and theory 
with Frank Damrosch. He began playing 
the organ at the age of fifteen at the Brick 
Presbyterian Church, New York, and later 
served at St. Thomas’s, All Souls’s and at 
the Broadway Tabernacle. He held the 
position at the last named church for 
twenty-seven years, resigning in 1932. He 
had also been private organist for Andrew 
Carnegie, conductor of the Orpheus Choral 
Society and had taught at several important 
private schools. He was one of the found- 
ers of the American Guild of Organists. 





Manuel Berenguer 


Barce.ona, Feb. 20.—Manuel Berenguer, 
flautist, well-known throughout the United 
States, died last month at his home here. 
Mr. Berenguer toured America with Luisa 
Tetrazzini and Amelita Galli-Curci. He 
went to the United States with the original 
San Carlo Opera Company and later was 
solo flute in the orchestra of the Chicago 
Opera Association under Cleofonte Cam- 
panini. He retired in 1929, after a para- 
lytic stroke, a recurrence of which was the 
cause of his death. He is survived by his 
wife, the former Amelia Conti, at one time 
harpist in the orchestra of the Metropolitan 
Opera, and one son, Arnaldo. 





George Foster Peabody 


Warm Sprincs, GA., March 5.—George 
Foster Peabody, retired banker and philan- 
thropist, died at his winter home here, yes- 
terday, in his eighty-sixth year of a heart 
ailment. Among his benefactions in the 
cause of music was leaving the estate, 
Yaddo, at Saratoga Springs, for a com- 
munity for music study and composition. 

Mr. Peabody was born in Columbus, Ga., 
July 27, 1852, and was educated there and 
at Deer Hill Institute, Danbury, Conn. 
Early in his career he became associated 
with the banker Spencer Trask, and was 
soon made partner. After his retirement 
he took a lively interest in affairs at Sara- 
toga. 





David A. Clippinger 


Curcaco, March 5.—David A. Clip- 
pinger, a prominent figure in the musical 
life of this city since 1887, died on Feb. 
20, at the age of seventy-eight. He began 
teaching singing in Van Wert, Ohio, four 
years before coming to Chicago. He 
conducted the Chicago Madrigal Club from 
1900 until his death and also led the Swift 
& Company Male Chorus. He was con- 
nected with the American Conservatory 
of Music and was president of the I!linois 
Music Teachers Association in 1910-1911. 

a Gr. 





Willoughby G. Walling 


Cricaco, March 5.—Willoughby G. 
Walling who two years ago headed the 
Ravinia Music Festival Association, died 
recently in hospital in his sixty-first year. 

G. C. P. 
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a greater body of tone, particularly from 
the strings. The variations of the Andante 
were deftly played, and the lovely Alle- 
gretto exerted its full charm. The Aeschy- 
lean introduction to the finale, however, did 
not strike fire, although the main portion of 
the movement was vigorously played. The 
audience was extremely cordial, as indeed 
the performance deserved. 


Arnold Eidus Gives His First Recital 


Arnold Eidus, violinist. Sonia Eidus at 
the piano. Town Hall, March 1, evening: 


Se Oe SP ree Veracini 
Concerto in F Sharp Minor, Op. 14 
Wieniawski 
Prelude, Loure and Gavotte from Sonata 
in E Major, for violin alone.......... Bach 
) Sey eee Bloch 
Perpetuum Mobile............esse0+: Novacek 
"RRO Nc on vc cackeeddocneesess Paganini 


With an appearance with the National 
Orchestra Association already behind him 
the newest of the youthful violinists faced 
his audience at his first professional recital 
with an unusual degree of poise. And as 
his mother presided at the piano and his 
father turned the music for her there was 
something of the complexion of an inti- 
mate family music-making about it all. 

The fourteen-year-old boy displayed an 
excellently developed technic, produced a 
tone of pleasing if not yet very opulent 
quality and revealed special responsiveness 
to lyrical moods, such as the Larghetto 
of the Wieniawski concerto, which he 
played sensitively and with noteworthy re- 
finement of taste. In the other movements 
of this work he negotiated the difficulties 
with which they bristle with considerable 
skill and accuracy, and his intonation here 
was better than it had been in the Vera- 
cini sonata, which, moreover, had been 
played for the most part in rather mechani- 
cal fashion. 

Of the excerpts from the Bach sonata 
the prelude was especially well played, with 
rather more sparkle than had marked the 
previous livelier movements, and he like- 
wise gave highly creditable performances 
of the three final numbers. All in all, 
the lad’s playing offered substantial ground 
for the entertaining of high hopes for his 
future. A large audience was most en- 
couraging in its applause. 


William Beller Heard at Town Hall 


William Beller, pianist. Town Hall, 
March 2, evening: 

Partita, No. 1, in B Flat Major........ Bach 

Sonata, Op. 111, in C Minor........ Beethoven 


Four Pieces, Op. 119: Intermezzi in B Minor, 
Minor and C Major; Rhapsodie in E 

I TED 0 6n60900casaecseeiesses eons Brahms 

‘Children’s Corner’: ‘Doctor Gradus ad Par- 

nassum’, ‘Jumbo’s Lullaby’, ‘Serenade to 

the Doll’, ‘The Snow Is Dancing’, ‘The 

Little Shepherd’, ‘Golliwog’s Cake-Walk’ 

Debussy 

Symphonic Etudes, Op. 13......... Schumann 

Mr. Beller made a distinctly favorable 
impression with the Bach Partita by vir- 
tue of the rhythmic integrity, clean-cut 
articulation and clear, transparent tone that 
he brought to it. A lighter touch would 
have enhanced the effect of the minuet and 
the gigue, but the approach to the key- 
board and the scale of dynamics adopted 
were admirably appropriate for this dance 
suite. Later the three Intermezzi of 
Brahms were expressively colored and pro- 
jected with communicative sympathy and 
the rhapsody was also convincingly en- 
visaged, though the culminative emotional 
of the last page was not fully real- 
ized. 

The pianist’s well-developed technic en- 
abled him to encompass the challenging 
difficulties of Schumann’s Symphonic 
Etudes with a reassuring sense of ease. 
The lyricism of the eleventh, in G sharp 
minor, obviously made a special appeat 
to him, while the final etude was dis- 
patched in highly spirited fashion, if with- 
out the virility of tone necessary for the 
complete embodiment of its majestic spirit. 
As for the Debussy suite, the various num- 
bers were delicately played, the outstand- 
ing one being the poetically conceived 
‘The Little Shepherd’, while ‘The Snow 
Is Dancing’ also had considerable charm. 

The Beethoven sonata, however, was 
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conceived on a somewhat small scale, and 
the colors of the pianist’s palette proved 
scarcely strong enough to lend this music 
the vitality and tonal eloquence it demands. 
A sizable audience was on hand and the 
recitalist received much applause. wl 


Reino Luoma in Debut Recital 


Reino Luoma, a young Finnish-Ameri- 
can, pianist from Chicago, made his New 
York début with a recital in the Town 
Hall on the afternoon of Feb. 20. Begin- 
ning with the Bach Chaconne in Busoni’s 
transcription and Bach’s C Minor Partita, 
he continued with Chopin’s Sonata in B 
Minor and a Chopin group consisting of 
the Prelude in F Sharp Minor, the Noc- 
turne in F Sharp, and the Etudes in A 
Minor, Op. 25, No. 11, F Minor, Op. 10, 
No. 9, E Flat, Op. 10, No. 11, E Flat 
Minor, Op. 10, No. 6, and C Minor, Op. 
25, No. 12. Debussy’s ‘La cathédrale en- 
gloutie’, Ravel’s ‘Jeux d'eau’ and Liszt’s 
“Waldesrauschen’ and ‘Gnomenreigen’ 
formed the closing group. 

The young new-comer disclosed consid- 
erable technical facility, produced tone of 
uniformly good quality and brought a great 
deal of vitality and zest to his task. Nerv- 
ousness prodding his ability to play fast 
caused him to race through the Chaconne 
to its detriment musically and his ready 
fluency also misled him in other things, 
while his playing of the Chopin sonata 
did not reveal sufficient imaginative or 
emotional response. He has obviously 
worked conscientiously and energetically 
to acquire a sizable technical equipment 
but it would seem that as yet he has 
focussed his attention too exclusively upon 
that and given too little thought to the 
deeper and subtler aspects of interpretation 
generally; which he would do well now 
to pursue intensively. 


James Sykes in Local Debut 

Tames Sykes, pianist and head of the 
music department of Colorado College in 
Colorado Springs, made his local debut in 
the Town Hall on the evening of Feb. 20, 
with a program which showed enterprise 
for contemporary music. Aaron Copland’s 
Variations were incisively played and de- 
cidedly worth hearing. Their bold dis- 
sonances and chequered rhythmic patterns 
were always the result of art and not of 
chance. And Mr. Sykes was also in his 
best vein in the Griffes Sonata in one 
movement, a diffuse and uninteresting work 
that is inferior to the composer’s impres- 
sionistic mood pictures. 

He began the recital with a careful in- 
terpretation of Mozart’s Sonata in A Minor 
which lacked the sparkle and shadings of 
touch necessary to give this music its in- 
nate buoyant charm. The rarely-heard 
‘Gesange der Friihe’, Op. 133, Nos. 3, 4 and 
5 by Schumann and that composer’s ‘Fasch- 
ingschwank aus Wien’ were followed by 
Brahms’s E Flat Rhapsody, Op. 119, No. 4 
and E Major Intermezzo, Op. 116, No. 4. 
Liszt’s ‘Mephisto Waltz’ brought the pro- 
gram to a close. Mr. Sykes was cordially 
applauded throughout the concert. 3 


Sybil Goldberg, Child Pianist, Makes 
New York Debut 


Sybil Goldberg, a_ thirteen-year-old 
pianist from Chicago, made her first New 
York appearance in a somewhat weighty 
program in the Town Hall on the after- 
noon of Feb. 22. Little Miss Goldberg, as 
might have been expected, is still in the 
“promising” stage, but she is very definitely 
talented and has been well taught. At 
present, in order to fit her childish tech- 


nique to the exigencies of Busoni arrange- 
ments and works by Liszt, Beethoven and 
Chopin, she seemed rather inclined to pound 
at times but there was excellent phrasing in 
Beethoven's Sonata, 31, No. 2, and 
persuasive melodic tone in the C Sharp 
Minor Etude of Chopin. So far, the young 
player has no bad habits and, possessing an 
agreeable personality, she may blossom into 
a full-fledged artist. N. 


Heinz and Robert Scholz Give Unusual 
Recital 
Heinz and Robert Scholz, duo-pianists. 
Town Hall, Feb. 22, evening: 


Organ Prelude and Fugue in D 
Bach-H. Scholz 


Piece for an ‘Orgelwalze’...... Mozart- Busoni 
Variations and Fugue on a theme by Bee- 
thoven, Wes dhkbédseseen cennneneseee Reger 


Preludio- Fughetta- Toccata ..Robert Scholz 


Two Studies..... eee ..Felix Petyrek 

;. 2 eee Debussy -Ravel 

BOD. Sxtcasicpnccssncevinnses Rachmaninoff 

Seldom does one hear two pianists who 
have both the profound musical understand- 
ing and range of interest of these brothers 
and their brilliant technical equipment. 
They opened their program with the mighty 
Bach Prelude in Fugue in D, excellently 
arranged by Heinz Scholz. Bach’s organ 
works sound much closer to the original 
in piano transcriptions than in those 
orchestral arrangements so popular these 
days, in which their keyboard character is 
entirely lost. The interpretation of the 
Busoni arrangement which followed was a 
model of good taste and elegance of style. 

But the most remarkable achievement of 
the evening was the playing of Reger’s 
towering variations. It was refreshing to 
savor the unique harmonic idiom of Reger, 
to hear music of astounding technical 
mastery and emotional impact, quite unlike 
that of any other master. With unflagging 
zest, the soloists went through its laby- 
rinthine measures, catching its alternating 
moods of rough, buoyant caprice and intro- 
spective melancholy with wumnerring tact. 
And when they had finished the gigantic 
fugue they were recalled many times by 
their listeners. 

The first of the witty Petyrek Studies 
was the better of the two, musically, but 
the second was played with such dash that 
the audience demanded its repetition. 
Despite skillful arrangement and masterly 
performance, Debussy’s ‘Fétes’ loses too 
much, bereft of its orchestral timbres, to 
be effective as a piano piece. But Rach- 
maninoff’s Tarantella is completely pianis- 
tic. The brothers added two exquisite and 
sophisticated Viennese waltzes and one of 
the posthumous Chopin etudes with waltz 
embellishments. 





New Friends Present Unusual Works 
New Friends of Music, Inc. The Pas- 
quier Trio, Jean Pasquier, violin; Pierre 
Pasquier, viola; Etienne Pasquier, ’cello. 
Artur and Karl Ulrich Schnabel, pianists. 
Town Hall, Feb. 27, afternoon: 
Divertissement 4 la Hongroise Op. 54 
Schubert 
Divertimento in E Flat (K. 563)....... Mozart 
March, Op. 40, No. 3; Andantino Varié on a 
French theme, Op. &, No. 1; Military 
Marches, Op. 51, in D, G and E Fiat 
Schubert 
Not the least of the admirable services 
which these concerts have rendered has 
been their constant reminder that a great 
deal of beautiful music exists that is sel- 
dom heard in the concert hall. One edition 
of Schubert’s works for piano duet fills 
four fat volumes, and in each of them there 
is reward for the searcher. Artur Schnabel 
on this occasion took the secondo part, 
which, as all duet-players will concede, is 
harder to play well. The playing of the 
Divertissement was beautifully balanced. 
Though not as fine as the Andantino varié 
played later on this program and as some 
of Schubert’s other similar works, it is 
charming music. In these duets the com- 
poser’s expansive good humor is mingled 
with surprising boldness of invention and 
effect. 
Mozart’s Divertimento had the clarity of 
a line drawing, as the Pasquier trio played 
it. And finished ensemble and sympathy of 
interpretation lent an informal air to the 
playing. One might have wished for great- 
er richness of tone, but in style and phrase 
the playing was wholly admirable. Of the 
final group of Schubert duets, the Andan- 
tino with its exquisite canonic variation 
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sticks in the memory. One wished that the 
soloists would yield to impulse and repeat 
it. The Marches had zestful dash and 
rhythmic vitality. The audience was large 
and cordial. S. 


Nicola Moscona Gives First New York 
Recital 


Nicola Moscona, bass, who joined the 
Metropolitan Opera this season, gave his 
first local recital in Carnegie Hall on the 
evening of Feb. 27, with Emilio Roxas at 
the piano. Mr. Moscona offered operatic 
excerpts from ‘Mefistofele’, ‘The Hugue- 
nots’, “The Barber of Seville’ and ‘Don 
Carlos’ as well as Beethoven’s ‘In Questa 
Tomba’ and songs by Respighi, Flégier, 
Lavadas, Valtetsiotis and Sakelaridis. His 
assisting artist, Dorothy Victor, was heard 
in Delibes’s ‘Les Filles de Cadix’ and 
works by Verdi and Zimbalist. N. 


Krenek Honored by League of 
Composers 


Ernst Krenek, Austrian composer, whose 
opera ‘Jonny Spielt Auf’ was given by the 
Metropolitan Opera about ten years ago, 
was honored by the League of Composers 
on the evening of Feb. 27 when a program 
of his works was given at the Cosmopoli- 
tan Club. 

‘Die Jahreszeiten’, a work for four a 
cappella choruses, was sung by The Madri- 
gal Singers under Lehman Engel with ex- 
cellent tone, good vocal shading and pre- 
cision of attack. The opening scene from 
‘Jonny Spiel Auf’ was interpreted by Doro- 
thy Westra, soprano, and Lucien Rutman, 
tenor, with Carl Bamberger at the piano. 
Annette Simpson, soprano, then sang ‘O 
Lacrimosa’, assisted by Mr. Bamberger. 
The musical part of the program concluded 
with the composer’s Suite of variations for 
the piano, Mr. Krenek playing them him- 
self. A large audience applauded the solo- 
ists and the composer and a reception fol- 
lowed the musical part of the evening’s 
entertainment. 


Oratorio Society Gives Twelfth Per- 
formance of Mass in B Minor 


A crowd of music lovers bore witness 
to the popularity of Bach on the evening 
of March 1 at Carnegie Hall, when the 
Oratorio Society with Albert Stoessel 
conducting gave its twelfth complete per- 
formance of the B Minor Mass. The solo- 
ists were Ethel Hayden, soprano; Pauline 
Pierce, mezzo-soprano; George Rasely, 
tenor, and Gean Greenwell, bass, who re- 
placed at short notice John Gurney, who 
was prevented by a sudden indisposition 
from appearing. An orchestra of sixty 
players included Charles Lichtner as con- 
certmaster, John Amans, flute, Bruno 
Labate and Carlos Mullinex, oboes, Wil- 
liam Vacchiano, trumpet, a horn player 
not listed on the program, Harrison Por- 
ter, piano, and Hugh Porter, organ. 

The Society deserves gratitude for its 
industry and devotion in preparing the 
mass and the chorus sang with unflagging 
energy in response to Mr. Stoessel’s care- 
ful conducting. Miss Hayden and Miss 
Pierce sang with forthright surety, Mr. 
Greenwell handled the ‘Et in Spiritum 
Sanctum’ with authority, and Mr. Rasely 
was at home in his music, though he forced 
his voice unpleasantly and gave a dramatic 
turn to the music which it should not have. 
There were moments of overwhelming 
nobility and power in this year’s per- 
formance, particularly where Mr. Stoessel 
infused the interpretation with fervor 
There were other moments of raggedness, 
and a lack of that commanding fire needed 
to fuse choral singing. The instrumental- 
ists contributed excellent performances, 
and at the end of each section the audience 
recalled conductor and soloists and ap- 
plauded the chorus loudly and long. S. 


Lolita Gainsborg and Godfrey Ludlow 
Give Sonata Recital 


A sonata recital was given by Lolita 
Cabrera Gainsborg, pianist, and Godfrey 
Ludlow, violinist, at the Barbizon-Plaza on 
the evening of Feb. 25. The works played 
included a sonata in D by Vivaldi-Respighi, 
that of Beethoven in F, Op. 24, Dohnanyi’s 
Sonata in C Sharp Minor, ~ 21, and that 
by Edwin Grasse in C, Op. D. 
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KODALY’S ‘SPINNSTUBE’ HAS FIRST 


Little Opera, Called by Composer 
a “Picture of Hungarian Na- 
tional Life,” Based on Folk- 
Music, Given in Braunschweig 
with Uncommon Success 


By GERALDINE DECOURCY 


BRAUNSCHWEIG, Feb. 24. 

HE Landestheater in Braunsch- 

! weig continued to uphold its repu- 

tation as one of Germany’s im- 

portant pioneers in the projection of 

contemporary music by staging on Feb 

9 the first German performance of Zol- 

tan Kodaly’s little opera, ‘Die Spinns- 

tube’, under the musical direction of 
Ewald Lindemann. 

The composer, who has devoted al- 
most a life’s work to the study of the 
folk-music of his country, calls the 
present work a “picture of Hungarian 
national life” and has drawn its musi- 
cal ideas and fashioned its style and 
form from the almost inexhaustible well 
of Hungarian and Slovak folk-music 
whose treasures he has made available 
to the world of music in his valuable 
collection and arrangement of 3,500 
Hungarian folksongs. 

If this opera is hardly more than a 
vignette, without any of those inter- 
woven threads of dramatic cause and 
effect that usually form the texture of 
a plot, his deep and abiding faith in 
the vital and all-inspiring forces of 
primitive folk-music has led him to 
choose a form that gives spiritual light 
to his convictions while paying suffi- 
cient court to the demands of the the- 
atre to link the moods together with the 
consequential strands of dramatic se- 
quence. 


A Simple But Effective Art 


Folksong is his text, but he abjures 
the ordinary stage way of such music, 
which is usually a matter of choreo- 
graphic ornament with a mass of super- 
incumbent irrelevancies. He takes in- 
stead the various leit motifs of folk- 
songs such as love, separation, flight, 
imprisonment, reunion, and the like and 
spins them into a little story through 
the simple art of studied juxtaposition 
The textual framework on which his 
music is hung is the tale of a young 
peasant girl whose lover has had to 
flee from home as a result of false ac- 
cusations and implacable enemies. In 
the evening the girls of the district 
gather at her fireside for their spin- 
ning and sing their native songs until 
they are interrupted by a message that 
the suitor has escaped. With joy up- 
springing in her heart, the young girl 
throws off her melancholy and leads the 
singing and dancing, which finally burst 
forth into the exuberance of a national 
dance as the lover, freed at last from 
his persecutors and exonerated from all 
blame, returns to claim his bride. 

These different moods give Kodaly an 
opportunity to run the full gamut of his 
folk lyre and he strikes every nuance 
within the scope of choral singing. For 
there is no musical dialogue in this 
work to throw the spotlight on any one 
character and the only “solo” work of 
this nature is in the orchestral inter- 
ludes which separate the songs and 
dances, when the individual actors mime 
their parts. 

Without Gypsy Distortions 


Kodaly fixes his attention on the ex- 
ploitation of native elements, freed of 
the coatings and distortions of senti- 
mentality that clutter up the derivations 
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of native Hungarian folk-tunes in their 
familiar gypsy permutations. His ma- 
terial is folk-music, pur sang, but is 
never imitative for he has taken the in- 
gredients that best express the soul of 
the people and has worked them in the 
crucible of his own style which holds to 
a combination of tonal subtlety and the- 
matic simplicity. The saccharine ru- 
batos of Magyar orchestras have no 
place in this score. Here the muted 
violins have been dethroned and the im- 
portant tasks are detailed to the wood 
winds, set in a transparent but austere 
instrumentation, as befits an enthusias- 


Two Scenes from 
Kodaly's Opera, ‘Die 
Spinnstube’ 


Above: The Hun- 
garian Peasants 
Dance with Abandon 


Left: Ilse Ihme and 
Karl Momberg in 
Principal Roles 


tic apostle of the primitive. 

The work is short, but it is perfect in 
its way and it left an impression of a 
vital creative force taking form in a 
music with the acrid tang that arises 
from direct contact with the soul of a 
race. There was in it the full, fine 
flavor of the authentic, direct in state- 
ment, with a fervor and a rush of vital- 
ity that was as exciting as its rhythms 
and captured the attention even though 
the textual material was hardly more 
ponderable than the usual choreographic 
script. 

The production, under the experi- 





The Landestheater in Braunschweig 
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Zoltan Kodaly 


enced guidance of Heinz Arnhold and 
Adolf Mahnke, was exceedingly well 
done, charming in scene and costume, 
and ably delivered by both singers and 
dancers, which insured it an uncommon 
success with the public. 
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Gala Night to Mark Tenor’s 25th Year 
with Metropolitan Opera 

The twenty-fifth anniversary of Gio 
vanni Martinelli’s coming to the Metro 
politan Opera will be observed on the 
evening of March 20 with a special gala 
performance. Leading members of the 
company will take part and scenes and 
acts from various operas will be pre 
sented. 

It is expected that Mr. Martinelli will 
take a large part in his jubilee celebra 
tion and that the operas in which he has 
most frequently and successfully ap- 
peared throughout his career will figure 
in the program. Mr. Martinelli’ will 
probably sing in most of them. The pro 
ceeds will go to the fund for maintain- 
ing the Metropolitan Opera and the 
artists who appear will donate their 
services. 





Macdougall Resigns from Wellesley 
Management 

WeLtEstey, Mass., March 5.—Dr 
Hamilton C. Macdougall, director of the 
Wellesley Concert Series since 1900, 
will retire from the management of the 
fund at the end of this season. He will 
be succeeded by Malcolm H. Holmes of 
the music department of Wellesley Col- 
lege. 











